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Magic Spanish City at A 


Teeming with Romance of Long Ago and 


the Industry of Today, Revolutionizes the 


Methods of World’s Fairs. 


.GH ON an imposing mesa, over- 
looking the first port of call, over- 
looking the sea and the long 
winding canyons which stretch 
back to the snow-capped Sierras and the 
low tablelands of Mexico, stands the 
magic Spanish City of the Panama- 
California Exposition, San Diego’s Expo- 
sition Beautiful. No buildings like those 
of the world’s fairs of the past stand at 
San Diego, no massive Greek and Roman 
temples, no vast structures crammed 
together so closely as to stifie the visitor 
and cut off the inspiring view of sea 
and sky and canyon and mountain. 
Every building is of Spanish Colonial 
design and every building is surrounded 
by lawns and copses of trees and shrub- 
bery in which flash the bright colors of 
the flowers and the blooming vines of 
Southern California. No such antique 
Spanish city stands anywhere else. Even 
in Latin America the finest cities have 
been invaded by new styles of architec- 
ture. In the fourteen-hundred acre Bal- 
boa Park, every building is of this 
particular design, because the Exposition 
has traditions to maintain. 

It is four hundred and one years since 
Balboa came across the Isthmus and 
planted the banner of Spain in the waters 
of the Pacific. It was in 1542 that 
Juan Rodrigue: Cabrillo sailed up from 
the South and anchored his caravel.in 
the Harbor of the Sun. Thus came the 
first white men to the west coast of what 
is now Uncle Sem’s territory. In 1602, 
following Cabrillo, came Don Sebastian 
Viscaino, who, like his predecessor, stayed 
but a little time and then sailed away. 
Not until 1769 did the first permanent 
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settlers come. Portola came, and with 
him Fray Junipero Serra. Fray Junipero 
was more than a priest; he was a civilizer 
and colonizer as well. From the seed 
which he planted can be said to have 
sprung the whole agricultural wealth of 
the West, for it was his energy which 
made the settlement permanent, and his 
foresight which started agriculture. One 
of the giant palms which he set out at 
the foot of the little presidio by the 
shore of the rolling sea still stands 
triumphant. The olive orchard which 
he and his companions set out in the 
grounds around the old Mission of San 
Diego de Alcala still bears its fruits. 

In the midst of this orchard is a low 
wooden fence, surrounding a small plot 
of ground in which lie the ashes of Iray 
Jaume. For it was Fray Jaume who was 
the first white martyr of the Pacific 
Coast, martyred by the Indians whom he 
was striving to help. 

Fray Serra built the Mission of San 
Diego de Alcala and then, leaving it in 
the hands of his companions, he moved 
on alone to the north, building missions 
as he went along the road which he 
named El Camino Real, The King’s 
Highway. Twenty-one of these missions 
there are, most of them still standing and 
several in fairly good condition. Frob- 
ably nothing of all the works of man in 
California has attracted greater attention 
than these monuments of the early days, 
and yet, strange as it may seem, the 
architecture which they represented had 
not been perpetuated to any great 
degree until there came to pass the 
San Diego Exposition. 

The builders of the Magic City which 
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will open its gates on New Years Eve, 
and keep them open thruout the year 
1915, realized that an array of con- 
ventional World’s Fair buildings could 
mean nothing of importance to the 
Eastern tourists. ‘They realized that 
the renaissance of Spanish architecture 
could not fail to mean a great deal. 
Early in its organization, in the summer 
of 1909, the Exposition had announced 
that it would be of a new type of Expo- 
sition, that it would not copy things 
which hed been done before in world’s 
fair history, but would create. This 
idea was carried out in exhibits, in scope, 
in serious purpose, in the smallest details 
~and in the architecture itself. 

The visitor comes up thru Balboa Park 
from the wharf or the station, passing 
as he moves the busy streets of a twentieth 
century tidewater city, the first port of 
call. He hears the hum of the streetcars, 
the scream of the whistles, the tumult 
of industry; he reaches La Puerta del 
Oeste; he bursts thru the grove of giant 
palm trees. Before him stretches a 
quarter mile bridge, El Puente Cabrillo, 
whose seven arched piers rise from a 
pool one hundred and thirty-five feet 
below in the canyon. It is not a bare 
canyon, but one whose slopes are thick 
with palm and cypress, with acacia and 
eucalyptus, their varying greens broken 
by the flowers of the crimson poinsettia 
and the bright gold of the California 
poppy. 

There are intercepting canyons which 
cut off the lower plateau where the state 
buildings stand, and the upper plateau 
where the outdoor exhibits lie. At the 
far end of the bridge there is a gateway 
of antique stone whose surface is chipped 
as tho it had stood for two or three 
centuries, and smoothed by the sand 
blast. The charm of antiquity is be- 
ginning to be felt. 

The visitor passes thru this portal and 
finds himself in a small plaza. At one 
side is a massive cathedral whose several 
features closely resemble the features 
of the rare old cathedrals of Spain in 
the Old and New Worlds. At the other 
side is a quaint California mission whose 
sombre lines contrast strongly with the 
ornate frontispiece, the dome and tower 
of the cathedral structure; and yet, as a 
feature of this Spanish art, there is no 
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clashing, as would be the case were two 
buildings of almost any other school of 
art of such widely differing types made 
to face each other. 

Out from this little Plaza de California, 
by way of another portal, stretches the 
long Prado, a street lined with acacia 
and lawn and hedges of bright poinsettia 
and cool arcades whose arches glow with 
the gorgeous beauty of the bougainvillea. 
Thru these arcades are more gateways 
which lead into quiet patios where the 
fountains play and where rug-draped 
balconies look down thru the shrubbery. 
There are walks which lead into great 
lawns dotted with pergolas from which 
one can look back to the buildings and 
see the swarms of pigeons hovering over 
the domes and towers and belfries where 
the mission bells swing. Everywhere 
the walls are covered with clambering 
yines, with the red and purple bougain- 
villea, with roses of various hues, with 
honeysuckle and jasmine and clematis 
whose exquisite fragrance floods the air. 

No hum of twentieth century is there, 
no bustle of commerce and industry. 
He needs little imagination who can 
dream that he is back in the Spain of two 
or three centuries ago and that the guards 
and attendants attired as caballeros 
and conquistadores are really the men 
who followed Balboa and Viscaino; he 
needs little imagination who thinks he 
can see the bearded sailors of Cabrillo 
peering thru the arches of this wonder 
city of which they must have dreamed 
four hundred years ago; he needs little 
imagination who can hear the slow 
tread of the Franciscan friars in the 
cloisters of the old mission structures. 
If his imagination flags, he can at least 
hear the sharp click of the castanet and 
hum of the guitar and mandolin and see 
coming from the patios, their bright 
skirts awhirl, a group of Spanish dancing 
girls. This is Spain! This is Romance! 
This is dreams made real! 

San Diego started building its Expo- 
sition more than five years ago. Six 
months later, San Francisco entered the 
field and announced that in the city five 
hundred miles to the north would be 
held the Panama-Pacific International 
exposition, modeled after the world’s 
fairs of previous years dnd presented on 
en inspiring scale. San Francisco has 
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built an Exposition worthy of the greatest 
attention, but San Diego’s is different in 
every important feature. California is 
a mighty state and her might is due 
largely to the diversified conditions of 
the different sections. San Diego has 
thus been able to present an Exposition 
which would be impossible in San 
Francisco or, in fact, anywhere else in 
the country. Man has done much to 
make this possible, but nature has done 
more. In the short stretch of coast 
country at the extreme southern tip of 
Uncle Sam’s western domain, there is a 
climate that has no equal the world 
over. In winter there is no frost; in 
summer there is no torrid heat; in 
spring or fall there is no protracted 
rainy season. ‘The rose and jasmine 
bloom the year round; the orange blooms 
and beers. Nature hes provided every- 
thing and man truly lives. When the 
northern country and the interior are 
baking with mid-summer heat, San 
Diego is cool. When the interior is 
beaten by frost, San Diego is balmy. 
The whole year is June and the whole 
yeer is lovely beyond compare. This 
explains how the Exposition Beautiful 
opens on New Years Eve with a gorgeous 
fiesta of old Spain and how it remains 
open thruout the year 1915, uninterrupted 
and undisturbed by climatic conditions 
which threaten other sections. 

More important than the mere extent 
of time in which the Exposition is held, 
is the character of the horticultural 
display which this extraordinary climate 
mekes possible. Not a barren wall 
appears, but everything is aglow with the 
rarest colors of Southern California’s 
semi-tropical foliage. Even the wire 
fence wi.ich surrounds the grounds is 
covered with flowers. Even the pigeons 
in the campaniles have to force their 
way thru a thick network of vines. Even 
the balconies where a sloe-eyed senorita 
sits are half concealed by flowering 
shrubbery. Beauty reigns triumphant 
in San Diego. 

And climate has made possible more 
than beauty. It has enabled the Expo- 
sition to present an economie display of 
extraordinary importance. The world’s 
fair of the pest thought thet in building 
a pyremid of oranges, it had devised a 
splendid orange exhibit. San Diego has 
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its oranges, but they are not stacked in a 
pyramid in an exhibit building. They 
are growing on the trees of the great 
citrus orchard which stretches along the 
Alameda. In the rows adjoining them 
are trees which bear lemons, others which 
bear grapefruit, kumquats, tangerines 
and other citrus fruits. In the blooming 
season the incomparable fragrance of 
the blossoms is swept thru the grounds. 

Adjoining the citrus orchard is the 
tea exhibit. Not a row of tea boxes 
of vari-colored grasses which appeared 
at world’s fairs of the past, but a tea 
plantation brought to this country from 
the great estates of Sir Thomas Lipton 
in Ceylon; carried across the sea under 
glass to protect them from the ocean 
breezes; tended all the way by one of the 
head nurserymen of the Lipton estates, 
and transplanted in American soil by 
the natives—the first tea to take root 
in this country for a definite commercial 
experiment. The British yachtsman- 
merchant planned this display solely as 
an exhibit, but it has passed that stage 
and now stands as an experiment to 
determine whether or not tea can be 
grown in this country. The early growth 
promises well and it is not at all unlikely 
that San Diego will have given to America 
a new industry which at present brings 
each year ninety million pounds of tea 
from the Orient. 

Up the Alameda a little further is the 
display of agricultural machinery. The 
world’s fair of the past housed this 
machinery in a great building where it 
stood idle and where it attracted a 
minimum of attention. Probably no 
one spent any time in that building 
except the farmer who had a definite 
idea of getting new machinery. This 
machinery is at San Diego, but it is not 
idle; it is in a great tract sown to a 
variety of crops thru which the heaviest 
tractors pull the giant steam plows, the 
cultivators and reapers which do the 
work of a hundred men. The normal 
human being has a passion to see the 
wheels go ’round. The same man who 
would not spend five minutes looking at 
idle machinery will watch intently while 
that machinery is in motion and doing 
Here, 
then, on the Alameda, the farmer of the 
present day, or the farmer of the future, 
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OUT WEST 
can see the giant machinery in operation. 
He can discover what modern invention 
has done to lessen the drudgery of the 
farmer’s life. He can get a genuine 
understanding that farming conditions 
of the old days have changed. He 
will see a single machine operated by one 
man, doing in a half day exactly as much 
work as that man’s grandfather and half 
a dozen farm hands could have done in a 
full week. He will see the work is done 
not only more quickly but that it is 
done better. He will see that modern 
machinery has done much to take away 
the terror of the storm which the next 
day may bring. 

The particular point about this exhibit 
is that it is of interest not only to the 
farmer but to the city man within whom 
there is a real desire to go back to the 
land. He has had that desire for some- 
time. His ready imagination recalls the 
newspaper articles of the back-to-the-land 
movement 2nd he has visited land shows 
where the same idea was developed. He 
has discovered that by going back to the 
land, good things are possible for him, 
but not one of these agencies has ever 
told him anything about how he was to 
get back to the land, or what he was 
going- to do when he got there. ‘The 
agricultural display at San Diego does 
give him that advice. It does tell him 
not only what he can do but how he can 
do it. It impresses itself upon the 
observer as the most important contri- 
bution to the back-to-the-land movement 
that has been made and the only one of 
genuine service. 

“But,” the visitor says, “I can’t afford 
to buy the large acreage which would be 
required for the economical operation of 
this large scale machinery, and if I 
could buy the land, I could not equipe it 
and I could not operate it.” 

Well, there is an answer to that man’s 
argument. If he is not equipped physi- 
“ally or financially to join the back-to- 
the-land movement to the extent of 
taking up a large acreage, he is still able 
to do something with a small acreage. 

On the other side of the Alameda is a 
five-acre tract which is called the Model 
Intensive Farm. It is dotted with peach 
and apricot trees, with walnut and apple 
and cherry and pear trees, and beneath 
these trees lie a thousand rows of 
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vegetables, some northern and some 
semi-tropical, but all growing in the 
profusion which is possible under inten- 
sive cultivation. The city man will find 
that the five-acre tract so operated will 
grow as much as four or five times that 
amount of land operated under the old 
style conditions. He will discover that 
in the fertile valleys of the west there are 
many of these small farms. If he chooses 
to take a trip a few miles south of San 
Diego to the “Little Landers’ ”’ Colony 
at San Ysidro, he will find that men and 
women are operating tracts of a single 
acre and are prospering. 

On the model farm he will see a section 
given over to an intensive vineyard. He 
will see a poultry yard so arranged as to 
utilize every foot of space. He will see 
that not only can the farm be made 
fertile, but it can be made beautiful, for 
about it is a hedge of honeysuckle and 
trellis of roses. About the bungalow at 
the center and about the gardner’s 
cottage and garden are thick beds of 
flowers and long trailing vines; even the 
front of the poultry yard is half concealed 
by a trellis of clematis. 

While the man of the household is 
looking about in wonder and discovering 
that machinery has saved the present- 
day farmer most of the drudgery which 
his grandfather had to accept, his wife 
will be spending her time in the model 
bungalow at the center of the tract, 
and discovering that in just the same 
way modern invention has saved her the 
drudgery which was the load her grand- 
mother had to bear. She will discover 
that in leaving her city apartment she 
is not losing the advantage modern 
invention has brought to the city, but 
that it all has been transplanted to 
the farm. 

And there is another very important 
point. Suppose Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
discover that they can make a good living 
and a good financial profit on a five-acre 
tract. They will immediately see that 
other city people can make a good living 
and a good profit on the tract adjoining 
them, on the other side and across the 
street, and down the highway. Then 
they will realize that this means colonies, 
and wherever there are colonies, there 
must be good roads and schools and 
churches and the other advantages of 
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community life. That is an argument 
which will appeal to both, for ihe com- 
munication with neighbors and the edu- 
cation of children is a most important 
factor in farm life. There has been 
much argument about how to keep the 
boy on the farm. It is just as important 
to get the girl to go to the farm and to keep 
her there once she has arrived. San 
Diego and the model intensive farm do 
much to explain how that is possible. 

The principal feature about the agri- 
cultural exhibit is that it shows to the 
prospective farmer, not what can be 
done in the great West, but how he can 
set about doing it. 1t furnishes him, for 
the first time, with definite information, 
as to just what he should do to join the 
back-to-the-land army. It places before 
him the possibilities of agriculture and 
tells him what he can do to realize those 
possibilities. 

That was the weakness of the land 
shows of the past in that they simply 
supplied the desire without supplying 
any information as to how the desire 
could be gratified. And there is con- 
cerned not only the development of the 
West, which ‘today is barely tapped, but 
the same complete development of the 
middle west and the east and the south. 

San Diego tells, to be sure, by its 
irrigation display and the other agri- 
cultural features, how the desert has been 
converted into gardens. That lesson 
applies to the southwest. It applies 
just as fully to some three million acres 
in Wisconsin, where the timber lands 
have been cut over, and nothing is being 
produced today. it applies just as well 
to the “klats” all up and down the banks 
of the Mississippi river, potentially as 
fine farm land as there is in the world, but 
today atsolutely idle. It applies just as 
well to the waste places about practically 
every city in the country, which, today, 
are ether simply barren, or, worse than 
that, actual eyesores. 

The lessons which San Diego teaches 
can be learned with profit by men from 
every section of the country and every 
section of the world. For him who 
wishes to know more about the west, 
_there is ample opportunity. 

San Diego has a reason for being 
interested in the southwest in particular. 
Realize, that San Diego is the first port 
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of call north of the Panama Canal, that 
it is five hundred miles nearer the Canal 
than San Francisco, the next great 
harbor, and one hundred and twenty 
miles nearer than the harbor of Los 
Angeles. 

Realize, also, that the grades to be met 
by railroads traveling eastward from San 
Diego are very much lower than the 
grades encountered further north. 

Realize further that San Diego is 
considerably nearer the east, as a result 
of the sharp curvature of the California 
coast. 

These are three important factors in 
the up-building of the southwest by the 
assistance of San Diego. Long ago, the 
Exposition, thru its Director-General, 
H. O. Davis, set about finding just what 
the southwest contained and should 
contain. No figures were at hand at 
the time. No one knew exactly what the 
general term of “Southwest” meant. Mr. 
Davis put statisticians to work to find 
out. ‘They took a carload of steel from 
Pittsburgh, and carried it down to eastern 
tidewater, put it in bottoms, and carried 
it thru the Panama Canal and up the 
coast to San Diego. There it was 
reloaded and carried by rail eastward. 

Another car load of steel was carried 
directly west from Fittsburgh by rail. 
The same procedure was carried out with 
quantities of carpet from Worcester, 
Mass., clothing from Rochester, New 
York, furniture from Gran Rapids, Mich., 
and other commodities from their princi- 
pal points of origin in the east. As the 
shipments were carried in one direction 
or another, there was close checking of 
the freight cost by zones. Thus, there 
came about a fairly direct line, where the 
rates by rail and water, and by rail alone 
equalized. That line was found to start 
at the southern end of New Mexico and 
extend in a northerly direction, and then 
bend sharply toward the west and come 
back to the coast. The statisticians 
figured that everything bounded by that 
line could be considered as southwest 
territory, because every community with- 
in that territory could be served via the 
southwest ports more cheaply than in 
any other way. Goods from the east 
could come in by that route most cheaply 
and products of the Southwest could go 
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__ Close attention has been paid to the Spanish atmosphere created. Not only are the buildings 
uniformly Spanish, but the costumes of guards and attendants are such as will convince the visitor 
that he is swept backward through the centuries to the days of old Spain. 
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back to the east most cheaply. This, 
then, was the southwest. 

And then the statiticians set about 
finding what the southwest contained. 
They took the available figures of the 
Department of Agriculture, and where 
these were not sufficiently detailed, they 
completed them with figures from the 
states and private data which had been 
carefully compiled. They found that the 
southwest, including western New Mexico, 
southwestern Colorado, southern Utah, 
southern Nevada, southern California 
and all of Arizona, contained a vast 
amount of land which was potentially 
highly valuable farm land. The bad 
lands, that is the country which could 
not be improved under known methods 
of irrigation, were thrown out of con- 
sideration. There was only considered 
the land which could ether be cultivated 
without irrigation or with irrigation on 
an economical basis. It was found that 
eight million acres are under development 
today. It was found that forty-four 
million acres are not being touched at 
all. It was found that the agricultural 
revenue of this section in 1909 by the 
Government figures was $143,000,000. 
The mineral output, to be sure, was 
nearly as great—$135,000,000—but this 
was not included in the competitions 
because the figures are concerned only 
with farm possibilities. 

Eight million acres then, produce an 
actual revenue of close to $150,000,000. 
Forty-four million acres produce not 
one cent. The statisticians drew no 
conclusions. They leave it for the reader 
to determine whether there is any reason 
why the territory undeveloped should 
not produce porportionately, or, in other 
words, that there should not be an annual 
revenue of $800,000,000 a year. 

Then, the statisticians went further. 
They found that certain sections could 
be operated to best advantage in three 
hundred and twenty acre units. They 
found that other sections could be best 
operated in forty-acre units. They di- 
vided the territory in this way, and 
found that there were in the southwest 
700,000 potential farms. Each farm 
they peopled with an average of seven 
persons, and each farm they equipped— 
theoretically, of course—with what has 
been found to be necessary to the best 
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development of the farm. They supplied 
lumber and cement and wire and house- 
hold furniture, farm implements and 
farm machinery—everything, in fact, 
that the farm should have, and they dis- 
covered that the cost of so equipping the 
700,000 farms amounted to slightly over 
$4,000,000,000. It is difficult to grasp 
these figures. They are so colossal that 
they farily stung. They will be more 
impressive, not today, but tomorrow, 
when they are written, not with the pen, 
but with the reports of carload move- 
ments and the reports of banking deposits. 
Those figures will be written some day, 
and they will be much more impressive 
in fact than they are in theory. 

San Diego urges no one to come to 
the west. It simply points out as a 
matter of duty to itself and to the 
country, what there is ahead to the man 
who wishes to come, and, in addition 
to coming, wishes to do in the west. 
The exposition does its best to-tell him 
how he can set about doing it. The 
different western states and the important 
county groups have erected their own 
buildings for showing what their re- 
sources are. One group will show, for 
example, what the greatest citrus country 
in the world is producing; another will 
show what the west is doing to supply 
the world with olives; another will show 
how there is being raised cotton, which is 
superior to cotton raised even in the 
old South. 

The West’s opportunities are unlimited, 
and the country is going to benefit by 
western developments. Constant em- 
phasis is laid on this point of showing 
processes instead of products—showing 
“*how the wheels go ‘round.” The same 
ideas that appear in the agricultural 
demonstrations appear in the Exhibit 
Buildings as well. Everything is in 
motion, and everything carries with it 
a vast amount of human interest. 

Even the Isthmus, San Diego’s amuse- 
ment street, which has succeeded the 
Midway and the Pike of previous fairs, 
has got the spirit. There is a motion 
picture company which, instead of operat- 
ing merely a theatre where motion 
pictures are shown, has built a studio 
where the drams for the “movies” are 
being staged allowing visitors their first 
chance to see the “movies” in the making. 
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LA LAGUNA DE LAS FLORES FROM AN OPEN ARCADE 


f At the upper end of the Isthmus is the 
most impressive Indian exhiLit which 
has ever been assembled. ‘Lhe big tract 
of land surrounded by high adobe walls 
and the cedar post stockade is divided 
by a mesa running north and south. 
To the east of the mesa lies the display of 
the Pueblo Indians, a series of great 
adobe pueblos, built by the Indians 
themselves in close copy of the famous 
pueblos at Taos and Zuni and the old 
Indian villages along the Rio Grande. 
On the roofs of the pueblos and in the 
door-yards, the Indians are at work 
weaving their rugs and blankets, shaping 
their pottery, pounding out their silver 





and copper ornaments, just as their 
ancestors did before them a thousand 
years ago. There are Kives, or under- 
ground ceremonial chambers, where the 
Indians are performing the same rites 
which they have been performing for 
centuries. There is the trading post 
adjoining the corral. There are the 
outside baking ovens and the racks where 
the dough is dried. In the care-free Indian 
manner, old pieces of carretas are strewn 
about in the open. Here and there a few 
Indians are putting up a new adobe 
house. It is a flawless reporduction of 
real Pueblo Indian life; and there is 
just as much interest on the west side of 




















the mesa, for there live the cliff dwellers 
high in the brilliant-colored rocks, from 
which comes the name of the “Painted 
Desert,” as the Indian village at San 
Diego i! called. Below the clitt dwellers, 
in the sands and cactus of the desert, live 
the Navajos and other nomadic tribes 
dwelling in their hogans. ‘Lhey, too, are 
holding their ceremonies in their ritual 
places. 

And on down the street are the amuse- 
ments of a hundred varieties, everything 
from the Hawaiian Village and the streets 
in Panama which adjoin the interesting 
Extravaganze showing the operation of 
the Panama Canal, to the War of the 
Worlds at the extreme south end of the 
Isthmus. ‘There is the Ostrich farm 
and a California gem mine, the longest 
roller coaster in the world, an aquarium, 
where is shown the sea life of the south- 
west coast, and a vast variety of other 
spectacular concessions. ‘The Exposition 
covers a vast amount of ground, but it is 
made easy to work one’s way about by 
means of an interesting vehicle used for 
transportation—not the old-fashioned 
push chair which always carried with it 
the idea of a toiling youth who was doing 
the work, but instead, a small electric 
device operated easily without previous 
practice, and moving along at an easy 
gait over the walks and boulevards of the 
Exposition grounds. 

Each of the main Exposition buildings 
is fronted by a section of a long double 
arcade, which stretches the length of 
the grounds and offers shelter from the 
sun. If one stays in the shade and 
catches the unflagging breeze from the 
sea, he is never warm in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

An extremely interesting series of 
special events has only recently been 
announced. San Diego of course, will 
have its special days for state and city, 
for the benefit of visitors from distant 
parts of the country, but the really 
spectacular special events will be those 
on which one of the divisions has been 
at work for months gathering complete 
information, and making arrangements 
which guarantee accuracy as well as an 
extremely interesting entertainment. 

The result of the labor is a series of 
pageants and fiestas to be held thruout 
the year, some of them in the form of 
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festivals of Spanish America, others in 
the form of the revived ceremonials of 
the ancient Indians of the Western 
Continent. You, who thrill with the 
recollection of the exploits of Achilles 
and Aeneas, and the love of Hero and 
Wotan’s Leander; you who think that 
you can hear the thunder of Wotan’s 
voice or see the flash from Thor’s hammer; 
you who love to read of El Cid and of 
Sohrab and Rustum—have you any idea 
of the beauty and grandeur of the 
mythology of ancient America? Know 
then that just as thrilling as the days of 
ancient Greece and Rome and Egypt were 
the days of Huitzilopochtli and 
Quetzacoatl—_know that the ancient 
Aztecs and the Incas and the Toltecs 
and the Mayas had their wondrously 
rich folk-lore—know, too, that they have 
left behind them memorials which cannot 
die in the might, cities of Central and 
South America—where the explorers for 
the Exposition, working in conjunction 
with the Smithsonian Institute and the 
School of American Archaeology have 
uncovered many of these cities and 
brought back to San Diego rare trophies 
of their perilous quests in the jungles. 

Three of the great buildings by the 
west approach are filled with these great 
exhibits, evidences the mighty races which 
are dead and almost forgotten. 

In the Plaza de Panama will be 
celebrated the ancient fiestas accurate in 
costume and dance steps, and even in 
incidental music. The Exposition has 
done much in the way of adding to the 
scientific knowledge of the old races. 
Much of this, of course, is of permanent 
value. Practically all the buildings that 
the Exposition has are of permanent 
construction and will stand for many 
years to come, furnishing their quota to 
the education of the world. 

Europe today is staggering under the 
most frightful war in the history of the 
world. The great horde of American 
tourists who have gone there annually 
cannot go there next year. He who 


_intends to travel, must travel in his own 


country, and 1915 is the time to see the 
coast. San Diego may be considered 
the impetus in this movement, for more 
than in any other case, San Diego seeks 
to benefit not a small community, but 
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THE CALIFORNIA BUILDING FROM THE EAST. 
The lofty tower rises 500 feet above sea level. 
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a mighty empire of tomorrow—the Ameri- 
can West. 

The men of the east and the women 
and the children will move westward in 
1915, and a great majority will find it a 
voyage of discovery. They will find 
that their own land has sights, beside 
which those of Europe compa:e but 
feebly. No other land has such a wealth 
of mountains and crags, of valleys and 
rocky canyons, of forests and deserts and 
fertile plains; no other section, even of the 
American West, has the gorgeous splender 
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of Southern California, where the roses 
and the oranges bloom the year around. 
No other section has the harmony of 
sea and sky and canyon and fertile 
valley. No other place in the world 
has, combined with that, the rare har- 
mony afforded by the magic Spanish 
city which stands on the high mesa 
overlooking the sea. 

San Diego and the West have a message 
to give to the world, and a splendid 
stage from which to deliver that message. 


Moonrise on The Desert 


By Ruth E. Wilcox 


It is twilight. 


The desert lies, miles on miles of lifeless gray sand, stretching far to north and 


south, reaching east and west—a vast, unspeaking, wilderness. 


Snowcapped peaks, 


piercing like shining, steel daggers, the dull purple sky, forming the only light in the 


bleakness of the picture. 


A silence, as of death, hangs over all. 


A few cottonwood 


trees, growing beside the faintest of crawling streams, drop their branches, waiting. 


Not a leaf stirs; not a shadow darkens the quiet sands. 


The tree yucca aione stand 


out in sharp, grotesque, outlines, against the sky. 


Suddenly a sigh of awakening stirs the desert. 
over the tops of the mountains and creeps slowly along the sand. 
stronger and stronger, seeming to blend and soften everything, as it advances. 
air quickens; the vast landscape responds to the influence of an unseen power. 
A murmer rises on the air. 


tense breath of expectancy is broken. 


Faint, luminous, shadows, steal 
The light grows 
The 
The 
Then in the 


sky, far to the east, appears as vivid rim of silver fire, and slowly, in cold, majestic, 


splendor, the great Moon, Queen of the Desert, arises. 
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The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 


By George Wharton James 








JR over a century the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky has Leen re- 
garded as one of the great natural 
wonders of the world that bears 
comparison with Niagara Falls, the Grand 
Canyon and the Yosemite Valley. Were 
it all open to the light of day, and free 











from the mystery of its underground 
condition it would cease to be as mar- 
velous as it is, only because its mysteries 
and wonders were lighted up by the sun. 
To me it is simply a portion of the Grand 
Canyon region under ground. Almost 
all its phenomena are revealed in the 
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THE STAR CHAMBER, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY, IN WINTER. 
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PARTY AT THE HEAD OF ECHO 


Grand Canyon region, and given time 
enough, it is not inconceivable that the 
Mammoth Cave region might develop 
into a Grand Canyon region of its own. 
The geological conditions of this por- 


tion of Kentucky must be at least 
partially understood before one can 
comprehend the methods by which the 
Mammoth Cave was formed. And it 
should here be noted that this is but one 
of over five hundred known caves in 
Edmonson County alone. 

After the deposition in the primeval 
ocean of the limestone rock (in which 
these caves are found ) and its covering of 
what is now called the Chester Sandstone, 
the whole ares, covering over eight 
thousand square miles was slowly up- 
lifted by the contracting forces of the 
earth, to above the surface of the ocean. 
The uplift was fairly even and regular, 
tho here and there cracks and fissures 
doubtless were made, and as the surface 
appeared higher and higher a certain 
amount of erosion took place. When the 
uplift ceased and the reasonably stable 
quilibrium of the country had been 
ectablished the forces that made the 
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RIVER, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


caverns were able to work with per- 
sistency and continuity. As the rain 
fell it absorbed some of the gases of the 
atmosphere and these chemical elements 
cut into the rocks, ate them away, and 
thus gave the flowing waters thé sand, 
in solution or suspension, to carry away. 
This added to the carving or cutting 
powers of the streams that would soon be 
formed, and, where crevices had been 
formed by the cracking of, the. strata 
during their period of uplift, the streems 
found a ready course down and into which 
they eagerly poured. Hence two dis- 
integrating forces were let loose upon 
the limestone rock in which the caverns 
are found. The dissolving power of the 
acids in the water, and the erosive or 
cutting powers of the sand-charged 
streams. Some parts of the limestone 
were les; resistant than others. These 
were soonest eaten away, and as the years, 
the centuries passed, underground pass- 
ages were formed into which the rain 
and flood waters poured from above thus 
adding to the cavern-making processes. 

These streams wound around, to and 
fro, and had their network of commun- 
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THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 















icating channels in every direction. Of 
course, they burrowed deeper and deeper, 
and thus made underground river pess- 
age-ways of different levels. Hence we 
find today, in the Mammoth Cave, five 
different levels, on the lowest one of 
which the Echo River flows in silent, 
solemn majesty in a darkness as complete 
as was the world, before “the fiat went 
forth from the heaven: Let there be 
light!”’ 

The results of this underground cutting 
and carving away of the strata was 
ultimately evident in the caving-in of 
the surface. This made the surface of 
the cave region a land of sink-holes, 
of hills and hollows, of depressions into 
which the rain and melted snow, etc., 
emptied, draining the land and leaving 
few or no exterior streams or rivers. 
This is the actual condition of Edmonson 
County today, the only stream of any 
importance being Green River, which 
flows pretty deep down thru Canyon 
walls of its own carving. 

The Mammoth Cave is said to have 
been discovered over a century ago, by 
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ON ECHO RIVER, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
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a hunter named Hutchings. He had 
wounded a bear, and in following it to 
its lair, the vastness of the cave was 
revealed to him. 

Be this as it may the cave region had 
gained such a reputation as early as 1806 
that Dr. Samuel Brown, of Lexington, 
made a horseback journey of a thousand 
miles, in order to study it and make a 
report upon it to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, of Philadelphia. He 
had heard that great deposits of nitrate 
of potash were found in caves of this 
country. This, it will be recalled, is one 
of the chief ingredients in the making of 
gunpowder. He found the reports cor- 
rect and assured the learned society that 
these deposits would be of the utmost 
v uue to this country in case it had to go 
to war with any foreign nation. 

In 1811 the Mammoth Cave was 
purchased by a Mr. McLean, together 
with two hundred acres of land for the 
munificent sum of forty dollars. It was 
soon sold, however, for a keen patriot (?) 
secured it in order that he might supply 
the U. S. government with the nitrates 
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THE GIANT STALACTITE “CAESAR”, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


found therein, for the making of gun- 
powder used in the war with the British 
in 1812. He made a fortune by his 
patriotism. 

It was not until 1839, however, that 
the Mammoth Cave was purchased with 
the idea of making it a scenic resort. 
From that day to this it’ has had an 
increasing popularity. 

On reaching Glasgow Junction, a 
station on the main line of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, the quaint-looking 
cars and engine of the Mammoth Cave 
railroad soon transport us to the hotel, 
some ten miles away. The scenery is 
rugged and picturesque, rich in varied 
verdure, and we are prepared before 


hand for the charm of setting of the hotel 
and the entrance to the cave before we 
arrive. The hotel itself is an old- 
fashioned, primitive, aggregation of build- 
ings, from the cottages and log-house 
built by the miners of the nitrates in 
arly days to a modern recently-built 
log-house annex, equipped with porcelain 
bath-tubs and other modern appliances. 
The spirit of hospitality, pervades the 
place, and with this we find ourselves 
richly content. 

The very. evening of our arrival, after 
supper, a party was made up to take one 
of the trips. There are so many ramifi- 
cations of the Cave that four separate 
trips are arranged, varying in length 
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THE STANDING ROCKS, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


and*the exertion required, to suit the 
many needs of the many and varied 
visitors. I shall not attempt here any 
elaborate description of each trip, but 
endeavor to give the reader a clear 
conception of the cave as a whole. 

The first impression, as one descends 
the stone steps into the great arched 
opening, is of darkness and mystery. 
But the oil lamps we carry in our hands 
are a remedy for the former, and the 
latter we know has been overcome by the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors, that 
have rambled thru these underground 
passages and halls during the past 


century, so we pluck up courage and press 
forward. 





Some of the earliest objects of interest 
are those connected with the leaching 
out of the nitrates—or salt-peter as it 
is locally called—found in the earth 
deposits. There are lare wooden pipes,— 
trees augured out—telescoped together, 
one for leading tiie water in from the 
outside, the other for pumping the 
nitrate-charged water to the outside. 
There are also several leaching vats, 
into which the earth was thrown, water 
poured over it, and as it absorbed the 
nitrates it flowed into a reservoir beneath 
from which it was pumped to the outside, 
there to have the water extracted, and 
to be.shipped for the making of gun- 
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powder, to the peaceable and Quaker- 
dwelling city of Philadelphia. 

At first the Cave seems to consist of 
great passage-ways, varying considerably 
in width, opening into vast halls or 
chambers, so high and wide that it 
requires the burning of magnesium lights 
to penetrate their mysterious shades. 
In some of the chambers are galleries, 
proving that the water that carved out the 
Cave wore away one level before it 
descended to the next. 

As far as the large chambers are con- 
cerned, however, the chief interest centers 
in those which are today in the active 
processes of creation. Where water still 
seeps in from the surface, charged with 
carbonic acid gas found in the atmos- 
phere, and other chemical agents, it 
is still eating its way into the solid lime- 
stone, as well as wearing away the rock 
with its never-ceasing tho silent flow, or 
monotonous and perpetual drip. Here, 
sometimes, the passage-way upon which 
one is traveling leads one to the very 
edge of a deep, black and forbidding 
pit, from which the drip, drip, of water 
can be heard. Our flickering lamps fail 
nor, 


to reveal the depths of the pit, 
when our guide bids us look up, can we 
see the crown of the wonderful dome that 


overhangs it. Here are the primitive 
forces of world-sculpture at work. Se- 
cretly, hidden, in the perpetual glooming 
never-ceasing darkness the carving, chis- 
eling and beveling goes on. And strange 
to say, tho there seems to be no plan as to 
what effect shall be produced, no har- 
mony of design as in the works of man, 
there is a decided harmoniousness of 
general effect that strikes all who observe. 
The flowing of the water down the walls 
gives us groovings and carvings a3 rare 
and unique as were every conceived, 
and tho they suggest, somewhat, the 
work of the builders of the Gothic 
cathedrals, there is a rude originality 
and individuality about- it all that 
differentiates from anything that man 
has done. 

Some of these domes—and there are 
many of them in the Mammoth Cave— 
are stupendous in their vast extent, and 
awesome when they overarch deep black 
pits which the eye cannot penetrate. 

Another striking feature of the Mam- 
moth Cave is the great number of 
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stalactites and stalagmitesfound. These, 
as it is well known, are formed by the 
slow dripping of lime-charged water, 
which solidifies a minute particle at a 
time as it passes along. Centuries after 
centuries these stony icicles of the caves 
grow underground, extending their length 
earthwards, while, if the flow of the 
water be too great, the eternal drip, drip, 
begins to build up a mound from the 
floor upwards. And this, age after age, 
the one striving upwards, the other 
yearning downwards, like man’s passion 
and God’s blessing, ultimate meet, and 
stalactite and stalagmite become one, 
in a wonderful formation of solid and 
eternal stone. 

There are many of “these limestone 
growths in the Mammoth Cave, of 
peculiar and distitictive forms. Chief 
among these are the Bridal Altar, where 
three standing pillars suggest the bride 
and groom standing before the minister 
who is to declare them man and wife. 
The Arm Chair is a peculiarly shaped 
formation, the rear and side portions of 
which have joined—stalactite to stalag- 
mite—but the front part of which was 
arrested before the joining took place. 
Sometimes this is called the Jenny Lind 
chair, for here the great singer sat and 
warbled a few sweet notes, when she 
visited the Cave in the yesterday of her 
fame. Olive’s Bower contains a number 
of these interesting growths, and Pompey 
and Caesar suggest by their rugged 
strength the physical and mental powers 
of the great Roman and his foe, while 
the elephants heads are as massive and 
rough as tho they were the actual heads 
severed from their bodies and changed 
into perpetual stone. 

If one were to follow his fancies he 
might write many pages upon the quaint, 
fantastic, strange and often beautiful 
forms assumed by these limestone con- 
cetions. 

But of far greater beauty, tho less 
frequently found in the best known 
portions of the Cave, are the multitude 
of gypsum forms that appear upon the 
walls and ceilings in many far-away 
passages. These generally assume the 
shape oi flowers, either complete or in 
the process of formation. As a rule they 
are creamy white, with occasionally a 
smoky tinge caused, doubtless, by a 
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THE GRANT COFFIN, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
small amount of manganese in the ornaments actually crowd each other 
chemicals held in solution when the till they fall on the floor and make the 
flowing water was forming them. Take pathway sparkle with crushed and trodden 
any one of these Cave Flowers and jewels.” 


examine its queer petals and it will give 
you a good idea of all the rest. As Dr. 
Hovey has well written: “Each rosette is 
made up of countless fibrous crystals; 
zach tiny crystal is in itself a study; 
pach fascicle of carved prisms is wonder- 
ful, and the whole glorious blossom is a 
miracle of beauty. Now multiply this 
mimic blossom from one to a myriad as 
you move down the dazzling vista as if 
in a dream of Elysium, not for a few yards 
but for two magnificent miles. All is 
virgin white, except here and there a 
patch of gray limestone, or a_ spot 
bronzed by metallic stain, or as we 
purposely vary the lovely monotomy by 
burning chemical lights we admire the 
effective grouping done by Nature’s 
skillful fingers. Here is a great cross 
made by a mass of stone rosettes; while 
floral coronets, clusters, wreaths, and 


garlands embellish nearly every foot of 
the ceiling and walls. 


The overgrown 





Perhaps, however, to most people, the 
ride on the river at the lowest level of the 
save, is the great treat of all. During 
ordinary height it flows silently, serenely 
and calmly, but when the rainy and 
flood seasons come it rises and becomes 
a rapid, roaring, mighty torrent. Great 
boats, capable of taking thirty or more 
passengers in security, are chained to 
the walls, and from an extemporized 
landing we take our places, the chain is 
released, and propelling us by pushing 
with his “torch-throw-stick,” the guide 
steers us along thru the mysterious and 
winding waterway. Then he asks for 
silence, and in a quiet, soft tone, sings 
the notes of the common chord for two 
octaves. The results are startling. In- 
stead of an ordinary echo, the notes gre 
all blended together in a rich, sweet, 
mellow harmony that reverberates for 
several minutes. The firing of a revolver 
sounds like a thousand siege guns follow- 
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ing one another; the splashing of the 
paddle upon the water, or striking the 
side of the boat give forth startling and 
long-continuing sounds. 

In this river, and in the pools that 
each rise leaves in the sands, are to be 
found the strange eyeless crawfish and 
the blindfish, which sometimes reach 
the size of five inches long, known to the 
scientists as Amblyopsis Speloeus meaning 
“a, weak-eyed cave dweller.”” There are 
other strange creatures such as crickets, 
beetles, flies, fleas, spiders, and, of 
course, thousands of bats, which latter 
come hither to hybernate during the 
winter months. 

In spite of these fascinating features 
of the Cave, there was one other phase 
that interested me more than the others. 
That was: How much of this vast 
underground world is yet unexplored? 
From conversation held with the guides 
and others, and a study of the literature 
of the Cave I came to the conclusion that 
here was still field for one who desired to 
gaze upon scenes that 2s yet the eye of 
man had never fallen upon. Conse- 


Stalactites in Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


quently I arranged for the privilege of 
taking a special guide and going with 
him wherever he was willing to take me. 
His name was Ishmael Schuyler Hunt 
and he had had fifteen years experience. 
After seeing the ordinary sights we 
entered a level into which not one in 
a thousand of the Cave visitors are ever 
taken. After going as far as he and one 
of the other guides had ever gone, he 
proposed that we continue on and 
explore. This was what I desired, so 
we climbed down a sloping kind of rude 
shaft to a lower level, and then over, 
under and around rocks, up and down, 
for a mile or so, passing places where 
literally millions of tons of the floral-like 
gypsum deposits were to be found. on 
ceilings and walls, or fallen to the cave 
floor, there to be trampled under foot 
whenever the exploring man came along. 

After passing thru a very narrow place 
we came to where the upper and lower 
walls were not more than three feet 
apart. To pass between these meant 
crawling, hardly on hands and knees, 
but on our bellies. Hunt went ahead. 
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THE ACUTE ANGLE, Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 


The passage opened out. We had easy 
walking for a while, then it closed up 
again. Going first, Hunt proceeded care- 
fully until the merest glimmer from his 
lamp reached me. When he called and 
said he had reached the edge of a pit, 
the bottom of which he could not see, 
but that he thought he could “coon” 
around it, on a narrow shelf which ex- 
tended as far as he could see around the 
left side. Telling him to go on carefully, 
I followed. When I reached the pit, 
he was safe on the other side, and I 
imitated the “coon’ in hanging on by my 
teeth and toe-nails to the sloping and 
sand-covered shelf, with the ticklish 
sensation ever present that did anything 





give way I should slip, slide, fall into 
thet black profound which had a very 
real personality on my right hand. 
Beyond this pit we came to a rather 
expansive grotto, where millions of brown- 
ish caleareous deposits of a peculiar 
marble, flower and cauliflower like form 
depended from the ceiling, and a striking 


‘mass of conjoined stalactites and stalag- 


mites stood forth boldly as the striking 
feature of the opening. There were 
also many of the flower-like gypsum 
deposits, so, st the suggestion of the guide, 
I called this the Pasadena Floral Grotto, 
in honor of my home city in California. 
Some day I hope to send a_ tablet 
that will remain for ever as a reminder 
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THE’THRONE. Stalactites and Stalagmites in Ganter’s Cave, near the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky 
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of the first recorded trip made to this 
far-2way hidden spot in the bowels of 
the earth. — 

It should be noted that while the 
guide was perfectly sure we were in 
unexplored territory, we had not gone 
far before we came upon the footprints 
of a man who hed been there aheed of us. 
In this quiet and windless space, where no 
rain fells, or winds blow, nor rivers rise, 
such footprints would remain for cen- 
turies. Whose were these? No one 
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knows! Possibly of some adventurous 
guide long since dead, for Hunt assures 
me that no one living today has any 
knowledge of any one ever having been 
into this portion of the Cave. 

Hence even to the explorer the Mam- 
moth Cave has a message, and to the 
curious, the student of Nature, the 
patriotic American who desires to see 
and know his own land it calls with 
peculiar force and power, as one of the 
Greatest Natural Wonders of the World. 


ee) 
The Miners 


By Adaline A. Mix 


Dewn in the darkness, the damp, and the giccm, 
Far from the blue of the sky 
Toiling axd mciling, they work cut their docm, 


Weary encugh to aie! 


Who are they ubcom ye drive all day 
And into the lonely night? 
“We are thy brctkers,”” I hear them say, 
“Though far away from thy sight— 
We are toiling up to the ‘ight! 


‘That you may have fulness and plenty,” they say, 
“We work in-the mines, down deep; 
That you may lie warm and rest alway, 
We are toiling, while you sleep! 
But brothers are we—tho grimy and black— 
And brcthers we aye shail be; 
For God bas given a scul to each, 
That is pining fer liberty— 
A soul that longs to be free! 


“Ob, cut cf ycur plenty, cf light and air, 
And out of your store of gold; 
From your books, your pictures, your plays, your art, 
Your culture—a wealth untold, 
Grant us the leisure, the rest, the peace, 
To develop the God-like mind— 
Let these weary bodies gain release, 
To think and to feel with their kind, 
To have faith that our God is not blind 


To the woes cf poor buman-kind.” 
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Sculpture and Color at The 


Panama - Pacific International Exposition 
By Lowell Hardy 








(CULPTURE, color and mural deco- 

ration have been given a more 

important place at the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition 
than has ever before been accorded at 
any great world exposition. A large 
number of the foremost artists from all 
parts of the world have contributed to 
the splendid whole, which will be ready 
to be admired by the millions from every 
part of the globe when the gates are 
opened on February 20, 1915. 

A definite sequence of thought is 
found to pervade the entire sculptural 
plan, from the first group that greets 
the eye just within the entrance, thruout 
the five courts and the circuit of the 
enclosing wall. 

Entering from thru the 


the city 


gardens between Festival Hall and Horti- 


cultural Hall, the visitor is first con- 
fronted with a great equestrian fountain 
symbolizing the creation of the Isthmian 
waterway between the oceans—The 
Fountain of Energy. 

This is outlined against the lofty open- 
ing of the archway of the Tower Gate, 
110 feet high, and is achieved as an 
imaginative equestrian group representing 
Energy—The Victor. 

A figure of a splendid nude youth, 
mounted on a spirited horse, is depicted 
as advancing steadily thru the waters of 
the passage, while the attendant figures 
of Valor and Fame form an encircling 
crest above his stern head. 

Passing beneath the arch, after viewing 
the monument and entering the Court 
of the Universe (designed by McKim, 
Mead and White), beneath the great 
friezes of color below the suffits of the 
arches, the visitor arrives in a vast oval 
court yard around which colonnades 
sweep to the right and to the left. On 
the central axis in these directions are 
triumphal arches 160 feet high, the 
crowning groups of which represent 


“The Nations of the East” and “The 
Nations of the West.’”’ These replace 
the form of the old Roman quadriga, and 
are original inventions of monumental 
composition and rich treatment. These 
groups are the collaborative work of A. 
Stirling Calder, Leo Lentelli and Fred- 
erick G. R. Roth. 

The two main free standing monuments 
of the court are the Fountain of the 
Rising and of the Setting Sun, occupying 
positions relatively East and West. 
Upper portions of these fountains are 
the sources of the light illumination of 
the court. Great globes surmounted by 
figures representing a sunburst and sun- 
set, typifying the rising and the setting 
sun, give forth at night an incandescent 
glow, while below in the basins reclining 
figures of the planets surmount globes 
of light behind which the water will fall 
in screens. These fountains were ex- 
ecuted by Adolph A. Weinman of New 
York City, who has already been identi- 
fied with much work connected witht he 
firm of McKim, Mead and White. 

Flanking the main axis of circulation 
of the court North and South, at the 
level of descent into the sunken garden, 
in which are placed the fountains of the 
Rising and the Setting Sun, are titanic 
figures in horizontal compositions, of 
the four elements; Fire, Water, Earth 
and Air. These, of a great scale 
and placed close to the ground have 
been given a most symbolically imagin- 
ative rendering, and are of great interest. 
Robert I. Aitken, originally of San 
Francisco, but now of New York, de- 
signed and executed these figures. On 
the upper ramps of the sunken garden 
of the Court of the Universe, in positions 
in front of the arches are two vertical 
groups of two figures each, representing 
“Order and Chaos” and “Eternity and 
Change,” designed by Paul Manship. 
The exact center of the court is marked 
by a group by D. C. French. 
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Above each of the columns of the 
colonnade, a hovering figure with a 
jeweled hand, representing a scintillating 
star, is placed. Lights from concealed 
sources from opposite sides of the court 
will be thrown on the hand-cut glass 
jewels which will be inserted in the star 
headdress of the figures. 

Advancing down the forecourt there 
is a pool of placid water in which the 
great tower is reflected. At the end of 
this and fronting the Bay of San Francisco 
on the sea esplanade, is erected a great 
figured column, the “Column of Pro- 
gress.” This can be seen preeminently 
from the bay and marks the entrance to 
the central court of the Universe, and 
to the lofty Tower of Jewels designed by 
Carrere and Hastings, which dominates 
the entire exposition. Converging about 
the square base of the column, a stream 
of figures embodying conceptions of the 
great spiritual divisions of mankind, 
advance to the doorway in the center of 
the base, and, as if, after having mounted 
within, a frieze of figures appears sur- 
mounting the capital of the column 160 
feet from the ground, supporting by 
their united effort a single figure who 
spends his strength in launching his 
arrow of adventurous progress. The 
capital of this column still further carries 
out the idea of movement and change in 
progress, for it is composed of sings and 
figures having a rotary motion. The 
shaft of the column is decorated with a 
spiral motive of appropriate symbolism. 
The sculpture for the column is the 
collaborative work of Isadore Konti, 
who executed the frieze of the pedestal, 
and A. A. MacNeil, who designed the 
crowning group. W. Symmes _ Rich- 
ardson is the architect. Beneath the 
dome of the pavilions of the Court of the 
Universe, is a lengthy frieze of figures 
representing. the Signs of the Zodiac 
designed by Herman A. MacNeil, 
in such a way that it may be cast for 
repetitions. 

At the eastern extremity of the East- 
West axis, terminated by Machinery 


Building, a smaller monumental group 
is contemplated representing ‘Modern 
Civilization,” this being designed by 
Douglas Tilden, the California sculptor. 

The Tower of Jewels is decorated with 
much sculpture of a purely ornamental 
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kind, as well as a repeated typical 
equestrian figure of an armored horseman 
by F. M. L. Tonetti. At the level of the 
spring of the arch of the tower are 
pedestals which support standing portrait 
statues of types of Philosopher, Ad- 
venturer, Priest, and Soldier by John 
Flanagan. Terminating the open colon- 
nades on each side of the tower gate, 
mural fountains stand created by two 
of ‘our most talented women. Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney has been invited 
to design in accord with Hastings and 
Carrere’s architecture, a fountain of 
“El Dorado,” while at the other end of 
the balanced composition is Mrs. Edith 
Woodman Burrough’s ‘Fountain of 
Youth.” 

In Mr. Bacon’s Court of the Seasons, 
situated between the Agriculture and 
Educational Building, the sculpture sym- 
bolize the benign forces of nature. A 
great group representing ‘Nature’ her- 
self occupies the pedestal beneath the 
archway of the head of this Court. This, 
as well as agricultural groups on pylons 
and several minor figures, were designed 
by Albert Jaegers of New York. 

“Ceres,” by Miss Evelyn B. Longman, 
is the subject of a classic Greek design in 
the forecourt, and groups of the “Four 
Seasons” in plastic form, rendered by 
Furio Piccirillo, occupy positions in 
fountain basins within the colonnades at 
at the four corners of the Court. 
Louis Christian Mullgardt has designed 
the East Court of Abundance, where the 
mystic significance of ‘‘Fire’”’ and ‘‘Water”’ 
are treated by the sculptors in the 
romantic style. Mr. Aitken, Chester 
Beach, Sherry Fry and Leo. Lentelli and 
others are participating in the realization 
of these themes. 

The subject matter for the sculpture 
for George W. Kelham’s Court of the 
Flowers is founded on the tales of the 
Arabian Nights. These inspire the com- 
position of the central fountain, now 
being designed by Mrs. E. W. Burroughs, 
while the minor decorations of the 
facades, finials, caryatides, supplement 
this imaginative mass. The doorways 
will be flanked by strange visaged lions, 
and the attic studded with figures of 
oriental slaves. 

For the Court of the Palms, the 
we .crn fairy tales spur the sculptor to 
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new imaginary, with “Beauty and the 
Beast” as the subject for the central 
fountain. At the entrance to the Courts 
of the Flowers and of the Palms on the 
southern esplanade, and on the sea 
esplanade will be erected four equestrian 
statues. In front of the Court of Flowers, 
an equestrian statue of ‘““The End of the 
Trail” of unusual significance, by James 
E. Fraser of New York, is placed; in 
front of the Court of Palms an equestrian 
statue of the “Pioneer” by Solon H. 
Borglum; in the South Gardens an 
equestrian representing “Cortez”, by 
Charles Niehaus; and an equestrian repre- 
senting ‘‘Pizarro,”’ by Charles C. Rumsey, 
of Long Island. 

The sculpture for Machinery Hall was 
entrusted to Haig Patigan of San 
Francisco. He is designing four.statues 
representing “‘Steam’’, ‘‘Electric® Power,”’ 
“Air,” and “Water,” ‘surmounting 
columns of entrance to the building, and 
executed the two sets of spandrels for 
the enrichment of the doorways, as well 
as other decorative features. 

There is sculpture also of a more closely 
applied architectural kind decorating the 
great arches, towers and facades, statues, 
spandrels, medallions, frieze, in all of 
which is stamped character, beauty and 
thought. The sympathetic attitude of 
the architects and the spirit of genuine 
collaboration abroad, have produced a 
result of unusual interest. The same 
may be said of the color work of the 
exposition. 

Jules Guerin, director of color of the 
exposition, has treated the buildings, 
terraces, esplanades and even the park- 
ing, as if the ensemble were in reality 
the 635 acre canvas which he has imagined 
it to be in preparing his color scheme. 

Starting upon the principle that sim- 
plicity is one of the canons of the art of 
which he is a distinguished exponent, 
he decreed that not more than eight or 
nine colors should be found upon the 
palette from which he should paint the 
exposition. Then he took into con- 
sideration the climate and atmospheric 
conditions peculiar to San Francisco, 
and went to work to produce what 
critics, including his fellow artists, pro- 
nounce the most pleasing combination of 
pigments ever achieved at a _ great 
exposition. Every shadow upon the 
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Marin Hills, across the bay, was taken 
into consideration in the calculations 
which resulted in choosing an imitation 
of the natural Travertine marble for the 
basic or key color of the palaces. 

This is a pale pinkish-gray-buff, which 
may be called old ivory. It is not 
garish, as a dead white would be, 
especially in the summer sunlight. Also 
it harmonizes with the other colors 
desired, and most important of all, it 
obviates a certain “new” effect which 
pure white would give, and which is 
deadly to art. 

After many experiments the ‘Traver- 
tine’ was decided upon as having many 
advantages to recommend its adoption 
as the key-note of the scheme later 
determined upon and Paul Denivelle 
was secured to make the composition to 
be applied as a stucco over the exterior 
walls. 

To enhance the “‘antique”’ effect gener- 
ally desired, the buff is deepened in the 
concave surfaces, and the stucco spread 
on it in a manner to make the surface 
appear corrugated. The deepening of 
color is especially noticeable where the 
ornamentation is carried out in the 
Travertine, the shades in these instances 
being deepened to a rich reddish brown. 

Besides the Travertine, the eight other 
colors employed are: 

1. French-Green used in all lattices, 
flower tubs, curbing or grass plots (where 
it complements the green of the grass ), in 
the exterior woodwork, and in some of 
the smaller doors. 

2. Oxidized Copper Green, a peculiar 
mottled light green. Ten of the largest 
domes on the exhibit palaces are of this 
color. In fact all the domes, except the 
six yellow ones in the Court of the 
Universe, are of this light green. It is a 
sharp contrast against the blue sky and 
a pleasing topping to the Travertine walls. 

3. Blue Green found in the orna- 
mentation to the Travertine, and in the 
darker shades at the bases of the flagpoles. 
These first three colors, all in tones of 
green, are regarded as one unit in the 
scale of spectrum of the nine colors 
allowed by M. Guerin. 

4. Pinkish-Red-Green, used in the 
flagpoles only. It is a very brilliant 
and striking pigment, and is always 
topped with gold. The flagpole plays 
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an important part in the decorations of 
the grounds and these slender columns 
of orange, surmounted with gayly colored 
banners (but withal conforming to the 
color scheme ) form a pleasing effect. 

5. Wall-Red, there are three tones of 
this wall red. They are found in the 
backgrounds of the colonnades, back- 
grounds of courts, backgrounds of niches, 
on the tiled roofs and in the statuary. 
These reds run from terra-cotta to a 
deep russet, and predominate in the 
interiors of the principal courts. 

5. Yellow-Golden-Orange, largely 
used in enriching the Travertine, and in 
enhancing shadow effects. It is found 
in the architectural mouldings and in 
much of the statuary. The following 
rule has been followed in regard to the 
coloring of the statuary; that which is 
high off the ground (that is, on the 
figures surmounting the domes and spires ) 
is of golden yellow, that close to the eye 
of the beholder is of verde-antique (: 
rich copper-green streaked with gray ) 
and much is left in the natural Travertine 
tint. 

7. Deep Cerulian Blue and Oriental 
blue, verging upon green, used in the 
ceilings and other vaulted recesses, in 
deep, shadows, in coffers and in the back- 
ground of ornamentation in which Tra- 











vertine rosettes are set in Cerulian Blue 
panels. It might be called electric blue. 
It is brilliant and at the same time in 
perfect harmony with the other colors. 

8. Gray, very similar to the Tra- 
vertine. 

9. Marble Tint, spread over the 
Travertine in places with a transparent 
glaze. 

10. Verde-Antique, really one of the 
many shades of green, a combination of 
the copper-green and soft gray and there- 
fore not to be counted as one of the nine 
cardinal colors. It simulates corroded 
copper, and has faint yellow and black 
lines. 

The Travertine is a reproduction on 
stucco of the appearance of the Travertine 
marble of the old Roman palaces of the 
Augustan period. This marble was 
quarried in Italy and was of volcanic 
origin. This fact accounts for the cor- 
rugated surface, the stone being full of 
what are technically known as ‘“‘voids”’ 
or bubbles, resulting from the aerating of 
the lava, the roughness of “clinker” brick. 

With the nine colors named, and with 
the general gamut thus restricted by the 
taste and discrimination of a master the 
decorators and artists, tho they be 
legion, must be satisfied, and governed. 
None could go outside of the bounds 
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MAIN EXHIBIT SECTION OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION FROM. THE ROOF OF THE PALACE OF MACHINERY 


The left and right wings of this picture are shown on pages 328 and 330. Thisphotograph, taken from 
the roof of the giant Palace of Machinery, shows that the vast main exhibit section was finished months 
before the opening of the exposition on February 2C, 1915; the only work remaining for completion being 
that to be done on three towers. The scaffolding was being removed from one of the interior courts, the last 
to be completed. So uniform are the proportions of the exbibit palaces that the photograph gives no idea 
of the great size or height of the buildings, which are the loftiest exposition structures ever erected. The 
highest structure shown is the huge Tower of Jewels, 435 feet in height, or as bigh as the average twenty- 
eight story city building. On the left is the dome of the Palace of Manufactures; next the Tower of Jewels; 
next the dome of the Palace of Liberal Arts and next the dome of the Palace of Education. In the center 
is seen the triumphal Arch of the Rising Sun, surmounted by a superb group, the Nations of the East; 
next, to the right, comes the unfinished Tower of Ages, rising 270 feet above the entrance to the Court of 
Abundance from San Francisco harbor; next comes the dome of the Palace of Transportation, where a 
remarkable automobile exhibit will be shown; and finally, to the right, is the huge dome of the Palace of 
Mines and a portion of the superb Court of Abundance. A number of workmen are engaged upon the 
buildings, but they are so small as to hardly be discernible. See if you can find any of them. 


prescribed by Jules Guerin, who has or crimson. The ‘French’ and _ the 
painted a great picture in colors subdued, ‘‘Copper’” greens and the intermediate 
restful and rich. Even the walks, the shades approved by M. Guerin, are the 
very sands upon the driveways, the flags only greens allowed. 

and pennants which wave over the Thus is seen the great advantage of 
buildings, the shields and other emblems having a one-man idea. Perhaps no 
of heraldry which will hide the sources other exposition in history has evern been 
of the diffused.light, which will pour over so carefully planned in this particular. 
the whole scene the lights even, will No court of one color will be at var- 
conform to the Guerin scheme. No one iance with a dome, palace, or tower of 
may use other than cerulian blue, if he conflicting tone, whether nearby or in 
employs blue at all. No other red than the distance. All is harmony to the 
the tone popularly known as ‘Pompeiian” eye. . 

has been admitted in the scheme. In this The splendid mural paintings which 
red, the admixture of brown and yellow adorn the walls of the courts, and the 
nullify any tendency toward carmine panels over the entrances, embody these 
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same leading colors. The paintings were 
done by a staff of artists selected by M. 
Guerin from among the best in the world. 
They are Robert Reid, Edward Simmons, 
Frank Du Mond, William de Leftwich 
Dodge, Charles Holloway, and Childe 
Hassom, all of New York, and Frank 
Brangwyn. They began in January, 
1914, upon the canvas stretched in 
spacious ware-rooms, studios partitioned 
off in a corner of the great Palace of 
Machinery. 

By an agreement, reached in conference 
between John McLaren, who has charge 
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of the landscape gardening of the Expo- 
sition and M. Guerin, it is decided that 
the flowers which border the paths or 
fill the parterres, will conform to the 
Guerin color scheme. In California, 
where there is always a wealth of flora, 
notably in the summer, this feat of finding 
flowers to harmonize in color with other 
prescribed colors, will not be a difficult 
one. In fact there will be three sets of 
floral decorations during the ten months 
of the exposition. That is the flowers 
will change entirely, appearing always 
in the heydey of their brilliance. 


























RIFLING Zhe FOREST 


By Mary Powell 








VERY fall in the high mountains 
we have a race with the squirrels 

to see which of us will get the pine 

3 cones first and have a feast. It 
is pretty hard to get ahead of the squir- 
rels at any time, but it is an almost im- 
possible feat when there is to be a hard 
winter, for the pretty harvesters know 
this fact long before we do, and are hard 
at work laying up their store. 

In open winters the trees are not so 
heavily weighted with cones; but when 
severe weather is to be expected, as in 
the present season, the branches are 
thick with them. It is a beautiful sight 
to see a lofty sugar pine, with its dainty, 
delicate branches, extended like a Christ- 
mas tree, and pendant from the tapering 
points, lovely, golden cones. 

The great sugar-pines have cones 
about two feet long, filled with the tooth- 
some nuts; and the only way to get 
ahead of Master Bushy Grey Squirrel is 
to shoot the cones from the trees before 
they fall, or to throw missiles and dash 
the heavy fruit of the pines down. 

I saw one squirrel, sitting up and 
watching us at this nefarious practice, 
as much as to say: “This is not an open 
season for cones. I just wonder if you 
have any license to shoot?” 

It is a crime to take the food out of 
the pretty creature’s mouths, but the 
temptation is too great to withstand. 
When we return home, in the clear fall 
evenings, heavily laden; build a big bon- 
fire in front of our cabin, and roast the 
huge cones; when we all sit around, 
laughing and singing, until the sweet, 
juicy burden drops out—well, it’s just 
“nuts” to us, that’s all. 

This fall we hunted and hunted, thru 
the woods far and near. Yellow-pine, 
sugar-pine, ponderosa pine, even the 
tiny cone of the great sequoia we ga- 
thered—but no nuts did we find. The 
quirrels had beaten us. The cones. lay 








in profusion on the ground, thicker than 
a pile of a carpet—but they were empty. 

“‘We will have to hurry down from the 
mountains,” I said sadly, piling my 
empty burdens in front of me on a huge 
log, where I had sunk to rest. “When 
the winter sets in, it will be a fright, and 
the roads impassible.” A great grey 
squirrel sprang up at the edge of the firs 
near-by, and chattered and chattered: 

No doubt he was telling us all about 
what we were to expect, in his shrill, 
warning note, but I have not learned the 
squirrel language as yet. I was angry 
with him, and disappointed at missing 
my usual feast. 

Then a better thought occurred to me 
as I looked at the heaps of soft-toned 
burrs. ‘“‘When we’re in the city in the 
winter, we’re always longing for the 
sights and smells of the forest. We'll 
take all we can of it down with us.” 
My girl friends laughed at me, but they 
lent themselves readily to the task. 

No doubt the squirrels and chipmunks 
were much surprised at our continued 
activity. What could we want with the 
empty cones? I hope we mystified them 
as a punishment for their greediness. 

We gathered the most perfect cones of 
each variety, roaming the woods for days 
in our hunts. We stripped the cedar of 
its branches of bright green moss. We 
gathered sacks of slippery needles from 
the fragrant pine, and still more fragrant 
fir. We gathered cedar boughs laden 
with blossoms, and huge blocks of bark 
from the redwoods. 

We pricked the swollen globules on the 
bark of the smooth firs, and filled bottles 
with pure balsam. We ordered beauti- 
fully grained cedar boards from the 
lumber-mill, and made each of a us cedar 
chest to hold our treasures. 

We cut, with much diffculty, the limbs 
from the Spanish oak, it being the finest 
kind of white hardwood. We delved 
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in the hard ground, and dug up wild 
tiger-lily bulbs and those of the beautiful 
Mariposa lily. 

We hauled from the woods, in a team, 
the stumps of fallen red-woods and hewed 
seats out of them; making quaint Dutch 
rockers, formal-looking but inviting, and 
decorated them with leaf-green cushions, 
in anticipation of their forming a circle 
around our open fire-place in the city. 

In a corner of our chests we hid a 
block of pitch, to start the logs blazing. 
We also secreted a heavy branch of 
mistletoe, for the chandelier. 

Then we paid a visit to our friend, the 
trapper, and persuaded him to part with 
some of his precious bear rugs. We 
happen to live in houses with good hard- 
wood floors, and the natural wood walls 
for a fitting back-ground and setting for 
our treasures. How we enjoyed the un- 
packing and furnishing up with the con- 
tents of our chests! 

Our golden and reddish-brown cones 
lent themselves readily to brightening 
dusky corners, and to hanging in niches 
over the open fire-place. It was as 
much fun unpacking those boxes as a 
Christmas box from home to a wanderer. 

How those pine and fir pillows did 
smell! They do yet, for that matter. I 
piled them in a heap on the built-in seat 
by the fire. Now, when I smuggle down 
in their soft depths, curling up drowsily 
with a good book, winter evenings, I 
crush two or three under my head. My 
eyes close, and I am transported into the 
great forest of cedar and pine and fir, 
and hear the Song of the Pines, being 
whispered by the little needles. They 
are homesick for the woods, also. 

My largest Indian baskets | filled with 
the brown sequoia cones, and set them in 
a dusky corner, where they heaped over. 
My cedar boughs I wreathed for the 
windows; the redwood bark I carved into 
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picture frames, containing pictures of 


forest giants. The green moss decorated 
my hanging baskets by the window. 

I even transplanted the baby giant 
sequoias, imbedded in their own earth, 
to pots, which I placed upon my balcony, 
later, to take root in my little corner of 
garden. ' 

Said John, “Imagine, two thousand 
years from now, in some other incarna- 
tion, I will be making love to you under 
this future towering monarch, in my own 
back-yard.” 

The Spanish oak limbs I had carved 
into a charming white, wood desk-set, 
with acorn handles. The dull green of 
the mistletoe gleamed against the brass 
of the chandelier. At times I munched 
a cube of sugar moistened with drops of 
the balsam. The great logs in my fire 
had crackled and burned brightly with 
the aid of long slivers of pitch. 

Before the window sat my rosy cedar 
chest, the pride of my soul, and dark on 
the floor against it, sprawled my black 
bear rug, with its fierce eyes and open 
jaws breathing defiance. 

Round the fire I had ranged my quaint, 
inviting redwood stumps, in one of which 
John loved to lounge, after a hard day’s 
work, lazily smoking and replenishing 
his’ pipe from his polished redwood trays. 
The top of the table was made from a 
redwood beryl, and in a polished, wooden 
bowl, carved from the redwood also, 
reposed invitingly, a whole hoard of 
pine-nuts. 

“It’s a pity you had to buy these,” 
said John one rainy evening, poking 
some into a row before the fire to roast. 
“They’re about the only thing in this 
room you didn’t rifle from the forest.’ 

Those naughty squirrels, eating their 
full store in the heart of the frozen 
forest, somebody cheated you of your 
full dominion of the market when they 
cornered them! 






























The JUSTICE of The DESERT 


By James H. Hoover 








Son of a Gringo outlaw and a Mexican 
mother, from early youth Sonora Blecky 
roamed the Llano Estacado to the spurs 
of the Sierra Madres, like the loafer 
wolves of his native heath. where the 
live-stock was fattest and guarded with 
the least vigilance. The vegeance of 
the law early deprived Blacky of his 
fether, and his mother drifted with 
the human tide of the frontie:, un- 
incumbered by her offspring. The boy 
was adopted by « band of csttlerustlers, 
chiefly thru their admiration for his 
daredevil spirit and supple agility. 
Schooled by his fosterfathers he soon 
became the most proficient desperado 
among the vicious band that scourged 
the borderland in the early “seventies”. 

Brotherly love was not listed in 
Blacky’s course of study, but insatiable 
vengeance and _ self-preservation were 
taught as the chief objects of existence. 
Two venturesome rangers who fell into 
the power of Blacky’s tutors were treated 
to a fate that would have done credit 
to the ingenuity of Geronimo; and these 
ceremonials instilled into the heart of 
the young outlaw the idea that revenge 
was the sweetest endowment of the 
Creator. Flattered by his ability to sur- 
pass his more clumsy associates, he 
abandoned them and operated alone, 
recognizing no such thing as human 
friendship, and believing in the survival 
of the fittest. No cougar could glide 
more stealthily thru the guard of a 
remuda than he. 


He soon learned that his mother’s 
people were a far easier prey than the 
Tejanos, from whom his father had 
sprung, and confined his effort; to 
furnishing Mexican beef for the Loredo 
market, until the Texas Rangers and 
Rurales literally drove him from the Rio 
Grande. 


He drifted into Crowned King, in 
the flourishing days of the old silver 





camp, and opened a roulette-wheel in the 
Silver Nugget. A morose, silent man, 
lithe and feline of movement, whose 
swarthy, pockmarked countenance bore 
the stiletto scars of many a fray; and 
whose bead-like eyes, inflamed by sen- 
suous passion and liquor, glistened with 
the vitreous gleam of a diamond-back 
rattler; he stood behind his game, deftly 
whirled the ball, and took and paid bets 
with surprising rapidity. It was true 
when the ball fell upon a number bearing 
a heavy wager, he often sent it spinning 
on its way, raking in everything in 
sight; but then, a very unsavory reputa- 
tion had preceded him from the Rio 
Grande, and many of the gamest citizens 
consented to be cheated out of their 
rightful winnings, without a murmur. 
Thus he continued to live, and his 
bankroll grew as the flotsam of 
humanity drifted thru the swinging 
doors of the popular resort. 


It was said the dark, silent man had 
the camp “buffalowed.” 

Life was at its gayest one evening when 
Baldy Fields, freshly arrived from a 
successful trip to his placer diggings, 
swaggered into the saloon, greatly under 
the influence of liquor, and began playing 
the wheel with phenomenal good luck. 
He was not an orderly player. He 
insisted upon the wheel being stopped 
dead after each roll, that he might be 
certain of the winning number, and 
demanded silver instead of checks. 

At this brazen request the loungers 
behind the player cautiously moved to 
one side, to be out of range, but nothing 
happened. The gambler’s eyes, how- 
ever, flashed with a dangerous gleam as 
he continued to pass over stacks of 
dollars until the major part of his bank- 
roll lay on the player’s side of the table. 
To add to the dealer’s discomfort, Fields 
tantalized him with shafts of drunken 
wit, almost beyond the limit of endur 
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ance; and the “Desert Queen’’—the 
dealer’s favorite among the dancehall 
belles of the camp—nestled her head 
on the miner’s shoulder, and her snowy 
fingers aided in placing many bets on 
which the game was forced to pay thirty- 
five hundred per cent. 

“Git out, Queen,” roared the ex- 
asperated dealer, “what right you got 
interferin’ with the game?” 

“She stays where she is, you galvanized 
Greaser; take yer medicine like a man,” 
returned Fields. “I’m agoin’ to bet 
twenty dollars straight up on the single 
0.” 

“Git up on top of it yerself, if you 
want to,” declared Blacky. ‘‘My limit’s 
the fair blue heavens, an’ nothin’ pleases 
me so well as to see a sucker win. Have 
a drink boys’’, as he pressed the bar-bell. 
“My heart’s tonight in Texas by the 
silvery Rio Grande.” 

Intense interest was exhibited by all 
who watched the little ivory sphere 
slacken its speed and go crazily dancing 
over the numbers until it dropped into 
the little green pocket. 

A shout went up from the bystanders 
and Queen clapped her hands in merri- 
ment. 

The coin rack was nearly depleted of 
silver, and with a muttered curse Blacky 
jerked open the cash drawer; but his 
movement, to the practiced eye of the 
frontiersman, resembled more an effort 
to procure a weapon than money, which 
Baldy Fields, with a cunning sixth 
sense, often accredited to lunatics and 
drunkards, quickly anticipated. 

Grasping a handful of silver, to harden 
his brawny fist, the miner landed a 
Herculean blow directly between the 
gambler’s eyes. The vanquished sport 
settled into a limp heap behind his 
game, while Baldy gathered up his 
winnings, the Queen included, and strode 
triumphantly to the bar. 

Two days after his bankroll had been 
swept away the exrcoulette-dealer, now 
an unwelcome rounder, entered the 
Nugget. Fields stood st the far end of 


the bar, clad in a new suit of clothes of 
conspicuously large checks, and a gold- 
quertz watchchain that had adorned 
Sheeny Isaac’s window foi the last three 
months, hung glittering and respondent 
across his chest. 
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“Have a drink with the elite bunch, 
Blacky,” called the miner, cheerily. 
“Let bygones go to Hell and drink to the 
future. Behind the Mogollons the sun’s 
still shining.” 

“Swift as a flash the gambler’s hand 
went to the revolver in his belt. The 
miner drew at the same time, setting his 
gun into action a3 soon as it left the 
holster. His first bullet struck his 
enemy’s weapon, sending it twenty feet 
away. Fields cooly waited for his ad- 
versary to regain his gun, but Brennan, 
the proprietor of the Nugget, caught the 
sport by the shoulders and thrust him 
thru the door. 

“Keep out o’ here,” he shouted, “you 
can’t come in here startin’ trouble with 
@ man who’s having’ a good time with 
his friends.” 

A week later the prospector, completely 
relieved of his financial burden, dis- 
appeared into the saffron hills to woo 
fortune anew with pick and goldpan. 
Friendly companions cautioned him upon 
leaving: ‘‘You’d best keep a lookout for 
that snake, Baldy. He belongs to a 
deadly breed.” 

“T’ve ranged a long time on the’ 
border, boys,” he answered, “an’ I’m 
up on rattles, even the black kind that 
gives no warning.” 

Blacky lounged about the camp for a 
time, speculating on the most satisfactory 
way to wreak vengeance upon his 
enemy. No man had ever before crossed 
him and lived, while his bald-pated 
miner had beaten him at his own game, 
vanquished him in a physical encounter, 
and outgeneraled him in the use of fire- 
arms. A swift, easy death was not to be 
considered. He must play a waiting 
game and meet out vengeance in full. 

“To think,” he soliloquized, “I came 
near spoilin’ him with that fool gunplay. 
I’d risk a good deal to keep anything 
from happening to that lad.” 

Meanwhile the problem of existence 
confronted him. Altho an expert faro 
and roulette dealer, no proprietor would 
trust him with a bankroll. Men whose 
lives had been spent among desperadoes 
and ruffians of the most unsavory cast, 
turned in disgust from the sinister 
countenance of the gambler; for the 
deadly hate that’ burned in his heart 
flamed in his blood-shot, evil eyes. 
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With the stage company, whose coaches 
came in on an average of twice a month 
with a driver dead on the box, he was 
able to obtain a position, ‘skinning’ on 
the Tucson line. “ 


Six jaded mustangs sweated and 
suffered as they dragged a dilapidated 
stagecoach thru the alkali dust. On the 
box sat a swarthy, pockmarked man, 
who with Stetson pulled down over his 
eyes, cursed the heat and took occasional 
nips from a_ bottle. Despite the 
caloric temperature he was “tapering 
off” from a big debauch by drinking 
fiery liquor. 

“Git out, you fellers,” he called, “‘an 
hike up this hill. The hosses is nigh 
played out.” 

The occupants of the stage, an English- 
man and two frontiersmen, clambered 
stiffly out, discarding their coats and 
cartridge-belts as unnecessary burden, 
and began the ascent of the long, sandy 
slope in advance of the stage. 

Beneath a rocky promontory where 
the driver paused to rest his team, he 
dismounted and stealthily removed all 
firearms from the coach, stowing them 
in the toolbox under his own seat. 

“‘Where’s my shootin’ iron,” bawled 
one of the passengers upon reentering the 
stage. 

“My revolver, Driver, is 
called the Englishman. 

“If you mean that filigree toy, it’s 
keepin’ company with a couplejo’ good 
colts up here. I’ve got money aboard 
this craft, an’ can’t afford to take no 
chances. Thought you could plug me 
in the back in the canyon an’ escape 
with the payroll money on the hosses, 
nice an’ easy; didn’t you!” 

“What you drivin’ at, you mangy 
coyote?” 

“Shut up. The sheriff may give your 
guns back at Crowned King, but fer 
the present there’s no use to meow. 
Stop that catawallin’ or I’ll blaze a trail 
thru that fuz o’ yourn.” 

An hour later a hatless, baldheaded 
man was seen wandering among the 
prickley-pear, fifty yards from the road. 
He was barefooted and stripped to the 
waist; his nude body was blistering in 
the sun, and his blackened tongue pro- 
truded between swollen, bleeding lips. 
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His glazed eyes gazed around in terror, 
and he fled from the stage as if pursued 
by a fearful apparition. 


One of the passengers, who had been 
gazing out over the cactus studded plain, 
sprang upon the ground with a canteen 
on his arm. 

“There’s a stray out there, fellers,”’ 
he said, “‘an’ he’s the jimmies from thirst, 
fer he’s already begun to peal his duds. 
I knows the sign, an’ it’s up to us_ to 
lasso ‘im an’ water ’im.” 

“Put up that canteen, an’ git inside, 
er I'll send a shaft o’ daylight thru your 
carcass.” 

Looking up, the would-be Samaritan 
gazed into the drink-crazed eyes of the 
driver, glowering behind a menacing 
revolver. 

“For God’s sake let’s do something 
for that man. If your horses are played 
out I’ll let him ride in my place. I can 
make it in, but he’ll die here in an hour’s 
time.” 

“Let ’im die then, might as well croak 
out here with real sidewinders around 
‘im, as go later with the dt’s. Put up 
that canteen.”’ 

“Guess your crazy from heat and 
booze, and you’re boss just now as you’ve 
got all the guns, but there’ll be another 
time, Senor.” 

The unarmed man was forced back 
into the coach. 

“Now youse ducks stay in, er I'll 
shoot the cupola off the first one tries 
to crawl out.” 

The driver gazed in grim satisfaction 
at the pitiable figure, staggering among 
the cacti. He raised his own ample 
canteen and taking a long, satisfying 
drink, waved it in derision at the sufferer. 

In the copper-hued sky a_ buzzard 
circled lower and lower over the wanderer, 
expectant of a coming banquet, and a 
trio of coyotes skulked in his rear, 
patiently awaiting the end. 

The stage road now dropped over the 
rim of the desert and zigzagged down the 
precipitous shoulders of the cliffs to the 
floor of Canyon Diablo, three hundred 
feet below. It was the kind of road 
dear to the heart of the old time stage- 
driver, who knew at just how swift a 
pace was safe to plunge down its steep 
incline and round its abrupt curves. 
Blacky had all the weakness of his 
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fraternity for exhibiting his prowess 
with the reins. Inspired by drunken 
recklessness he wrapped the reins around 
one arm, and firing his ample supply of 
revolvers with both hands, he threw the 
brake loose and broke all records in a 
wild plunge down the mountain. His 
passengers murmured a prayer of thanks 
for deliverance as they separated their 
limbs from the entangled heap at the 
bottom of the canyon, and were surprised 
that they were not dashed to pieces. 

At a place where the rimrock almost 
met overhead, giving the canyon a 
gloomy, foreboding appearance, like the 
interior of a gigantic tunnel, Manzanito 
Gulch opened from the mighty walls. 
Here a report rang out, there was the 
hum of a bullet, and a stalky built man, 
masked with a bandana handkerchief 
leveled a rifle at the driver. 


“Git boys, andt line up, andt no 
monkey business,” he commanded. 


““Youse "bo miners sit on a rock; I don’t 
want nothin’ from you; andt I’ll see what 
this curio hass. Correct, a fat purse 
andt goldt watch. Now drive on, you, 
andt Gott be with you till we meet 
again.” 

“Dutch ain’t such a bad hand fer a 
Sauer Kraut comedian,’  soliloquized 
Blacky as he resumed his journey. “‘The 
payroll of the mines is about sixty 
thousand dollars, beside the Tenderfoot’s 
roll, but he’d never gotten it without my 
help. Them two rounders would’ve filled 
his carcass full of lead an’ located ’im 
fer a galena mine, if they’d had there 
tools with them. This is my first time 
to take a pal in on anything, but with 
passengers always aboard there had to 
be a holdup, an’ if he plays me false, 
I’ll live for him in the future, an’ the fate 
of Baldy Fields’ll be like six months’ 
sentence as honorable guest at the San 
Xavier Hotel compared to his’n.”’ 

At Crowned King the driver plunged 
into a graphic description of the holdup 
in the canyon: 

“Had three suspicious characters 
aboard out o’ Tucson; heard ’em aplanin’ 
a holdup while they was a passin’ the 
bottle around inside; so I sticks ’em fer 
their shootin’ irons an’ fetches ’em in 
to turn ’em over to the law.”’ 

He stopped his stage before the jail, 
and as he had anticipated, there was no 
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tardiness in transfering the accused men 
from the coach to the lockup. They 
protested their innocence, and were 
loud in their condemnation of the driver, 
but that was no more than was expected 
of them under the circumstances. 

The camp was in a state of great 
excitement, and several posses departed, 
armed with what information the wily 
Blacky would impart, and guns enough 
to exterminate the entire Apache tribe. 


The stage driver, who of late had been 
about as popular about town as a sheep- 
herder’s dog in a cowcamp, suddenly 
found himself a hero. Eager questioners 
bought drinks liberally, and the painted 
songstresses who had looked upon him 
with contempt since his financial ruin, 
now gazed upon him with the expression 
of a devout Buddhist paying homage 
to an idol. 

“T "lows we’ve got the wrong birds in 
the coop,” drawled a man late that 
evening. “Two o’ them guys is well 
known in the Catalinas, an’ the greenhorn 
Cousin Jack’s abawlin’ like a_hiefer 
calf in a brandin’ pen; lows he represents 
a whole London syndicate by hisself, 
an’ says if this is the way we receives 
capital in these diggin’s, the whole 
minin’ district will go to the dogs. They 
also exhorts about Blacky refusin’ water 
to a man perishin’ on the desert. Reckon 
we'd better tie that black-muzzled cur 
up.” 

Ill. 

Blacky had thrown the posses com- 
pletely off the scent of their quarry, by 
misrepresenting the locality of the 
robbery, and describing a bandit that 
existed only in his mind; but he had 
many fears of the blundering Dutchman's 
ability to pursue his course across the 
desert to their rendezvous. He feared 
the worst were the Dutchman captured 
or his three passengers tell too plausible 
a story; and planned a departure that 
night. 

Mile after mile he toiled on foot up 
the steep trail that made a short-cut 
across the range toward Mexico. The 
night was hot and his clothing was 
soaked with perspiration, but upon sitting 
on a boulder at the summit of the range, 
he felt keenly the chill of the midnight 
breeze; and on unrolling his blanket was 
surprized to find it soaked with moisture. 
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The two-gallon canteen, purchased at 
Sheeny Isaac’s that evening, was de- 
fective, and had lost its contents, drop 
by drop;which gradual lightening of 
his burden he had not felt. 

“May the curse of the Chinese Joss 
follow that imp of Israel to a death in 
the Funeral Mountains,” and with this 
benediction upon the head of the Hebrew, 
he threw the useless canteen down the 
mountain side. He was now conscious 
of a burning thirst he had not before 
noticed, and wringing the blanket into a 
hollow rock, he drank eagerly of its 
acrid fluid. 

Presently his eye fell upon an object 
that had rolled to one side from the 
blanket, a quart of the Nugget’s highest 
proof whiskey. 

“Great snake medicine,” he cried, 
“we'll show ’em, Sonora Blacky can 
reach Montezuma’s well by daylight, 
and fight the devil, himself, from that 
on ” 


’ 


Revived by the stimulus of the liquor 
he rose and gazed down on the glimmering 
moonlit plain, where wended the stage 
road like an amber thread, to the rocky 
spurs, twenty miles away, that guarded 
Montezuma’s Well. Boldly, Sonora 
Blacky struck out into the great, ghostly 
land of thirst, to take a gambler’s chance 
with death. 

Hours later he struggled over sandy 
barrancas and expansive mesas, his 
parched throat burning with a thirst no 
fiery liquor could allay. He struggled 
manfully to keep his course, but to his 
faulty vision there was nothing discernible 


but the adjacent desert. A veteran 
on the trackless waste, he was now 


hopelessly lost. The big dipper toward 
which he had guided his course, had 
multiplied into four, and turning in any 
direction he chose his constellation was 
always before him. Sentinel sahuaras 
bowed to him, beckoned him onward 
with their mighty arms, and the long 
snowy crests of the ridges wriggled like 
monstrous, phosphoric serpents on the 
shadowy plain; and ever in advance 
floated the siren images of phantom 
lakes. Dragons of fantastic enormity 
lurked in his rear, and the coyote, 
nocturnal musician of the hills, cried 


a mournful knell in his ears. Now the 
yelps blended harmoniously, from a 
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thousand canine throats, like the notes 
of a steam calliope, and then ended in a 
mournful wail like the scream of a siren 
whistle. Still the derelict plodded on- 
ward, figuratively parting the gloom 
with outstretched arms, like one in a 
somnambulistic trance. 

On a neighboring mesa stood a silent 
silhouette of a baldheaded man, about 
whose shining crown the mellow moon- 
beams threw a golden hallow, and 
strapped to his back was a huge canteen. 
He contemplated the wanderer for a 
moment, and unslung the canteen, drank 
and passed on. 

“Baldy,” cried the wanderer, “gimme 
water or I’m a gonner.” 

For hours, it seemed he pursued the 
fleeing figure, uttering shouts that died 
a mere gurgle in his throat, and without 
gaining afoot on his quarry. At intervals 
the figure paused to drink and wave its 
canteen at the sufferer, then bowing in 
mock courtesy it strode on. 

Before him now lay a beautiful lake, 
fringed with tropical flowers and bordered 
with palms. Upon its bosom rode a 
half nude woman in a canoe, her wealth 
of golden tresses floating above her 
snowy shoulders; and she sang as she 
rowed in rich, clear tones like the tinkle 
of a silver bell. On the shore an agde 
prospector knelt and dipped water in a 
goldpan. Toward the lake he rushed 
madly, falling, rising, falling again and 
at last crawling, while the fair vision 
drifted ever onward upon the bosom of 
the plain. Now he was drawing near 
to its shell-strewn shore and Baldy was 
in the canoe with the nymph of the 
waters, singing in stentorian tones as 
the dainty craft glided among the 
jeweled waves. He must plunge into 
this enchanted pool, and he begun to 
remove his clothing. He made a head- 
long drive towards its placid surface, 
but his flesh came in contact with only 
jagged boulders and thorny cacti. There 
must be water near, so he began to dig 
energetically, tearing off his finger nails 
as he tore into the tough gravel. Skulk- 
ing four-footed prowlers drew near, sat 
upon their haunches and watched his 
frenzied efforts with interest, but he 
heeded them not. 

Here the belated posse found}him, two 
days later, in his shallow grave beside 
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Baldy Fields, his dismembered limbs 
strewn upon the sands by vagrant 
coyotes. Silently they gathered the re- 
mains in gunnysacks, identifying them 
as nearly as possible, and lowered them 
into separate graves. 

“Well, boys,” remarked the sheriff, 
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“we’ve hanged a Dutchman, recovered a 
corporation’s gold, and exonerated three 
innocent men, but when it comes to 
dealin’ unadulterated justice, Dame 
Nature has us beat. The justice of the 
desert,”” he murmured, as they turned 
away from those lonely graves. 


Resccmeedeel 


To the Desert Primrose. 


By H. J. Wright 


O loveliest flower in lonely desert born, 

In stony hillsides by the night winds fed ; 
Thy perfume, far around thee faintly shed, 
Is sweeter than the dew drops of the morn 
Distill from lily or from rose-decked thorn. 
Fair as the moonlight, o’er thy rocky bed 
Thy pearly petals, softly radiant, spred 
God’s vast mosaic of the desert to adorn. 
Thy night alone unfolds thy loveliness ; 
Only the stars may see thy shining face 

As in this desolate and barren place 

Thy pure heart opens to the moon’s caress. 
But when thou feel’ st the bold sun’s burning breath 
Thou diest, blushing only in thy death. 


Samoa. 





By Louis Barr Sands 


Isle of scented dreams—sweet lotus land! 
Girt round with sapphire seas and flaming skies; 
Thy tropic beauty melts from coral strand 
Fo fading lilac distance, where arise 
Thy lofty bills, with peaks of amethyst. 
And underneath thy purple mountain steeps 
Spread overhanging palms, with branches kist 
By softened tints of emerald green. And deeps 
Of hidden jungle, speak the luring call 

o dark and silent places. How one’s heart 
Cries out to rest forever ’neath the thrall 
And languor of this rainbow land apart! 
Ob Island Home, thy beauty will redeem 
Our man’s world soul, and bid us gently dream. 
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WHY? 


The Unanswered Question That It is a Crime to Ask 
By Jack Athens 


Why? 

The man who asks this simple question, from the beginning of human 
progress, has been an outcast, a heretic, an enemy to society. He has been 
exiled, imprisoned, tortured. He has been denounced, and if he refused to 
be silent, his freedom or bis life has been the penalty. 

Why? 

It is a simple little question, with no hidden venom or weapon of any sort, 
but even in this modern, “highly civilized” era, the man who persists in this 
question is usually placed ether in a prison or an insane asylum. 

Why? 

This little word is the unpardonable sin before the god’s that men made 
to worship. It is the crime before the man-made courts for which no punish- 
ment is sufficient save silence—the silence of death. 

Free speech? Yes, in a measure, speech is free. Here in America, a 
man may express a/most any opinion, may make almost any assertion. But, 
of questions, beware! For whoever asks “Why?” loudly and persistently 
will meet with a fate as near annihilation as society has the power to inflict. 

The taboo on this simple little query is not hard to explain. It strikes a 
death blow at society’s most cherished possession—its concert. If answered, 
it would bare the colossal ignorance of society, for no man can answer the 
question “Why?” if persistently asked, without reaching the final confession, 
“7 do not know!” 

“I do not know!” 

Society has a blind, unreasoning horror of this confession, and because of 
this horror, it has built its religion and its government upon false foundations 
and has laid down the unwritten but inviolable law that the inquisitor is its 
enemy and must be silenced. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the ultimate answer to the question 
“Why?”’—but to point out the manner in which the taboo upon this query 
has stilted human development and has clothed modern humanity in a social 
fabric of false materials. 

It would be impossible in a brief discussion to present an analysis of 
social conditions and show the faulty construction. However, a few common- 
place examples will serve the purpose. 

In the first place, all government, in effect, is founded upon limitation. 
The individual, instead of being appraized and developed in accordance with 
his capacity, is surrounded by a high fence of governmental restriction and 
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permitted to do whatever he pleases within the barriers. The fault of the 
management becomes evident when an individual finds the enclosed space 
insufficient for the expression of his energies. Then the policy of restriction 
is narrowed to apply to that individual and he is further restrained. 

The government consists of three elements, the legislative, the judicial 
and the executive. The legislative element builds the barriers, the judicial 
maintains them—and elaborates or narrows them at will—and the executive 
stands guard. 

A man violates a restriction laid down by the government. He is 
captured and haled before a court. It is established that he did commit the 
crime. He is punished. 

But why?—Ah, then we get into trouble. That is contempt of court, 
punishable by almost anything the court sees fit to inflict and there is no 
appeal. Never-the-less, why did the man commit the crime? 

Does the court ever ask? Never, with any view of economy—tarely 
at all, and, if at all, only to determine the degree of punishment. Never- 
theless, why did the man do it? There was a cause—and the cause, not 
the act, was the real crime. But the court—the instrument of government— 
in dealing with the individual, does not deal with cause, but only with effect. 

Therein lies the ultimate indictment of all governmental systems. In 
dealing with individuals, action is based upon effect—and not upon cause. 
Cause is considered, if at all, only as it relates to society as a whole, and then 
superficially. But cause can never be understood as it relates to the whole 
until it has been understood in its relation to all the parts of the whole. 

The man committed a crime. The court is satisfied to establish that 
fact and punish the man. But the cause? It must have belonged to one of 
two classifications. Ether the man was defective mentally or he was abused 
by society. No man, of correct mind, does wrong voluntarily. Ether he 
is defective, or society has driven him to a corner where violenceis the only 
alternative to suffering or death. 

The court establishes the fact that wrong has been done. The man is 
placed in confinement. If he is defective, the disease is fostered in prison as 
bacteria thrive in culture media. If he has been abused by society, his 
imprisonment is additional abuse. In ether event, if he ever escapes from 
confinement, he is still a past and a potential violator of the restrictions. 
The cause is still active. 

It is true that there are some charity‘organizations, some philanthropic 
societies, some branches of government devoted to the study and alteration 
of the cause. But they are impotent. And they cannot be otherwise than 
impotent because the government itself is falsely founded. The energies of 
the race are not directed at the cause—the energies of humanity are directed 
to restriction and not to utilization. 

Humanity has ‘risen in intelligence to a point when it cannot much 
longer be herded as cattle are herded in a pasture. It is not sufficient to say 
to the individual, “It is unlawful,” or, “It is inimical to the government.” 
The individual resents the barriers. He wants to know what lies beyond.. 
He wants to know why? 
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Out of this rising demand has grown organized labor, socialistic com- 
munities, a wealth of radical sentiment, and a tremendous, tho as yet, sup- 
prest power that is directly and deliberately, and in full justice, opposed to 
the government. 

From these masses, cannot be hidden the fact that the barriers are 
unsupported by reason, are extravagant, and dangerous. Neither can the 
more tangible, practical fact be hidden that the legislative functions of the 
government are corrupted, the judiciary perverted, and the executives ether 
themselves completely supprest by the barriers or notoriously incompetent. 
Out of this has grown the prevalence of legalized crime—for which the cause, 
the element that the government does not recognize, is the government’s 
own incompetence and corruption. 

And this legalized crime, with its monopolism, capitalism and oppression 
and abuse of men, women and children, combined with the cause of illegal 
crime, social, mental and physical disease, is breeding revolution—war, with 
all its blood-shed and horror—a war that already has developed skirmishes, 
that will grow into world-wide battle, and that will end only in the complete 
reorganization of government. 

What will this reorganized government be? I do not know. But it 
will be just. The individual will be apprazied at as nearly his true value as 
can be determined and his energy utilized to its best advantage. This will 
require first, the elimination of defectives and finslly the training of each 
individual in the proper use of his energies. It will be a colossal educational 
process, but it is inevitable. The individual demands the supremacy of his 
right to live, to know his strength, and to use it. 

Then if a man commits a crime, there will be no futile punishment and 
its waste of energy. If the man is defective, he and his kind shall be eliminated. 
We must cease to breed defectives. If the man is a victim of social cir- 
cumstance, he must be removed from the influence of that circumstance 
without the waste of his energy—and the strength of government instead of 
being exprest in prison walls shall be directed at the removal of the cir- 
cumstances that cause crime. 

When wrong is done, the question, “Did he do it?’’ will be succeeded by the 
saner and more effective question, “Why did he do it?” The cause will be 
the real defendant instead of the man. 

This does not mean that men who commit crimes shall be merely turned 
loose to fall victim to the same circumstances that drove them to crime 
before. If defective, individuals must be sterilized. If they are 
victims of environment or of circumstance, then the brains that devised 
our absurd and tangled legal systems, shall devise a way to remove the victim 
from the oppressing environment without the loss of his energy. 

The government of the United States was founded for the purpose of 
giving liberty and opportunity to the individual, ostensibly, but it was not 
really intended to do it. It has placed power in the hands of afew and has 
legalized crime—big crime—and it has supported this policy. 

Now the day of reckoning approaches, and each individual will have his 
full measure of opportunity, in development and application of his energy, 
even tho the route to this accomplishment be by the sword and the gun. 
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FROM NEW YORK to 
LAWNDALE, CALIF. & 


By Bell Elliott Palmer 
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AISING six children in a New 
York apartment house is one thing, 
and turning out for market a 
thousand or more vigorous tur- 
keys a Year quite another matter, but 
one little woman, formerly a native of 
Switzerland, dared the step with most 
successful results. 

A fortnight ago I took the Pacific- 
Electric at Main Street, Los Angeles, 
with the sole purpose of learning how 
New York apartment life could possibly 
teach turkey-raising. Half an hour, thru 
flowered landscape, ended my journey at 
a neat shed-station marked ‘‘Lawndale.” 
A fine breeze, suggestive of close intimacy 
with the ocean, greeted me at once. 
Before me stretched thriftfully-kept lawns 
and gardens, showing many new houses, 
gleaming comfortably upon locations of 
from one to six acres. 

At once I struck down a wide sunny 
rad toward the cottage of the little 
Swiss woman. 

“You will know it by the way it sits 
back among many rose-bushes,” I had 
been pleasantly directed by the pros- 
perous owner of a Belgian-hare and 
chicken farm; and nothing could have 
better described it. Everywhere roses 
bushed or climbed in carefully-trained 
profusion—roses that would have made 
a small fortune in their one blooming 
for an Eastern florist. I found it difficult 
to hurry, but curiosity as to the one 
question I had come to ask made me 
hammer soon upon the door with the 
dog-shaped knocker. I was conscious 
immediately of a pair of*blue eyes pecring 
thru a crack in the curtain. 

“Come around to the back door, 
please,” a voice that suggested little 
electric thrills of vigor, vibrated pleasant- 
ly. “It is my turk-e-es that take so 
much time. If you excuse me, I must 
iron while I talk.” 

Introduced into the full presence of 








Mrs. Kope, a moment later, I found her 
delightfully suggestive of her native 
land, in spite of a long period of child- 
raising in metropolitan New York. Her 
eyes were intensely bright and blue and 
looked at one with easy directness. Her 
figure was quite below the average; her 
short woollen skirts, comfortable, wide 
half-shoes and gingham flap-cap, gave 
the stocky but picturesque appearance 
of her faraway country. 

“Mrs. Kope,” I began directly, as I 
took a low rocker directly opposite the 
ironing-board, “how in the world did 
you dare to leave New York and come 
away out here to raise turkeys?” 

“7 just did.’ She spoke her thoughts 
with a brevity of words that approached 
real genius. Her smile was decidedly 
pleasant. Her words fell with a sweet 
foreign lisp. “It’s this way,” she went 
on. ‘Father and I, we raised our chil- 
dren when they came to us. All that 
time I didn’t go down to the real city 
on e in five years. Then our children 
grew up. One son was not so strong. 
He reads of the lovely sunshine here. He 
comes, and loves it. He writes us 
‘Father, mother, you’d better come, too.’ 
Then we did. We love it much our- 
selves.” 

“But turkey-raising—” I insisted. 
“Had you—do they raise turkeys in 
New York?” 

“Ob, no!’ she cried, stunned at my 
ignorance. ‘There is little room, /iétle 
room in the city—but I wanted to keep 
busy, somehow. Father got a place in 
Los Angeles at once as chef at a big hotel, 
but I said: ‘In this lovely climate we 
may live on and on. I will keep busy, 
so we won’t have to “come home” on 
our boys in old age. They have their 
own lives to live.’ I see a fine bronze 
turkee and hen one day for sale. I say, 
‘Father I will raise turk-e-e-s!’ I have 
raised them ever since. It’s five years 
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now. I always keep about 450 fine 
bronze ones on hand. In all I raise for 
selling purposes and eggs a thousand or 
so a year.” 

“But what do you do when they grow 
ill, or how do you know what to feed them 
or just how warm to keep them?” 

Mrs. Kope slid her iron along the point 
of a beautifully-laundered cap with a 
little humming-bird lightness of move- 
ment I had already discovered in her. 
She gave me a look of keen pity. ‘How 
did I know about my babees? They are 
just as hard to raise as turk-e-e-s; but 
they came to me, and I fed and warmed 
them and raised them as best I could— 
father and I did.” (Oh, the sweet ten- 
derness in the voice of the little Swiss 
woman, who had been too busy children- 
raising and turkey-raising ever to analyze 
her husband’s temperament and her own 
to see if they dovetailed properly. ) 

“It is not easy,”’ my little hostess went 
on quickly, as she stowed away the 
ironing board in a nearby kitchenette. 
“T rise very early—four o’clock usually— 
but California mornings, oh, they are 
full of lights, and something that makes 
you throw back your shoulders and take 
a deep breath. When I am not busy 
with my turk-e-es, I am working in the 
garden. We ‘own four acres now. I 
love my flowers; there was no room for 
them in New York. . Father and I feel 
hungry for them here; and they love to 
grow. I raise my own vegetables, too, 
for family use, and to grind up each 
morning with the grain for my turk-e-es. 
I never leave my turk-e-es very long at a 
time, for they are just like the children 
used to be. If.I ever did get ready to 
go down town in New York one of them 
got a fearful bump, or snapped up a cold. 
My turk-e-es are just the same way. 
But, come see them!”’ she exclaimed, with 
a gleam of pride in her blu , blue eyes. 
“I think you will like them. I keep 
nothing but the bronze turk-e-es. They 
are reliable and beauties. They catch 
the California colors in their wings and 
tails. It’s fine!” 

“How do you keep them healthy in 
such close quarters?’’ I asked, as I stood 
admiringly in front of yard after yard, 
each one about a twenty-foot square, 
viewing such beauties in color and 
majesty as I had seldom seen. ‘Why, 
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in Illinois they wandered all over the 
rich corn-fields, and had to be tagged 
to find their way home.” 

Mrs. Kope shook her head vigorously. 
“Only habit—just like men that smoke 
twenty cigars a day. Father has his 
pipe just when he’s planning the big 
fine meals for the rich people next day— 
that’s enough. In Illinois the turk-e-es 
had the space, so they took it; here they 
have the warmth and smaller space, and 
they thrive just as well.” 

The incubator-room was a very inter- 
esting feature, where another responsi- 
bility in lamps and thermometers fell 
upon the capable shoulders of the little 
Swiss woman. 

“We save our turk-e-e-hens nowadays, 
so they can put all their strength into 
raising their children. I think the whole 
world is looking out better for all kinds 
of mothers—don’t you?” she queried 
with that odd little twinkle that suggested 
a mental brilliance that snatched its 
coloring from the richness all about her. 

“And you find it reelly pays, finan- 
cially?” 

“Oh, surely! I laid by $450 the very 
first year, on hens and setting-eggs. 
Last fall two of my finest gobblers and 
hens went clear to Australia. I sold 
them to a rich men who ate some of our 
turkee meat at the hotel where father is 
chef. He owns a 2600-acre ranch in 
Australia. He paid $2) a pair, and 
writes me if they live he wants more, 
and his neighbors more. I will go into 
that a little too, perhaps.” Her face lit 
with motherly solicitude. “They made 
a most comfortable trip over. He was 
a kind man and sent me a dispatch. It 


say: “Turk-e-es, wife and self arrived 
safely. All feeling fine.’ ”’ 


“But your neighbor just down the 
road told me this was no place to raise 
turkeys,”’ I added whimsically, sure of 
being understood. 

Her eyes met mine in a smile of appre- 
ciation. “It’s the same neighbor who 
thought Illinois no place for raising corn 
or chickens, I guess. It’s just like any- 
thing else in life. Some neighbors say: 


‘Mrs. Kope has some s-e-e-cret. She 
won’t give it. It hurts me when they 
say that. I have no secret but just 


to stick bard to my business. We don’t 
care for society; we do love outdoors 
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after years of being shut in. California 
land and sunshine brings answers quicker 
than any place I know. This is what 
father and I both say: ‘Send out your 
work-letters and California will bring 


you the quickest answer in the world; 
and it stamps its letters with health and 
joy.’ ” 

As I took the 


immense bunch of 
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flowers that Mrs. Kope had been gather- 
ing while she talked, I felt strongly that 
“society” had lost heavily in not owning 
the little Swiss woman and “father.” 
But what was far, far better, what so- 
ciety had mis ed, the children of this 
healthy, contented couple—and also the 
fortunate turk-e-e-s—had surely gained. 


——— 


An Autumn Fantasy. 





Julia P. Churchill 





Above the murmuring river, 
Glinting in silvery sheen, 

Dwelleth the Infinite Giver 

Who crowneth the bills with green; 


For behold! 


They “toil not’’ ever, 


** Neither do they spin nor weave’, 
Yet the glory of their vesture 
Is crowned by a golden sheave. 


Green, amethyst, gold and crimson, 
In myriad shades and tones, 
Rose, sapphire, bronze, vermillion; 
Hues that encircle the zones. 


Lavished by one Great Artist, 
Wrought by a Master Hand; 
Hints of the real, made manifest 
Is this, Our “Shadow Land.” 


For eye hath not yet discovered, 
Nor mortals conceived, e’er 

The joys that when unencumbered 
By flesh, shall be revealed. 


The dreams of Infinite Graces 
So dimly now surveyed, 
Love’s glory in human faces, 


“God’s Image,” at last portrayed. 

















THE EYE THAT FAILED 


By Helen Doyle 








ERHAPS no other attribute of 
Frank Shaw’s striking personality 
impressed one so strongly as his 
glass eye. Cosmetically a failure, 
still it seemed to add the finishing touch 
to a unique character. It had become as 
much a part of the individual as his 
inimitable art of spinning yarns, or 
his unrivaled talent for amassing herds 
of serub cattle and sections of alkali 
land. 

Added to other speaking scars, it bore 
out a fragmentary history of a run-away, 
stowaway lad on a sailing vessel out from 
New Jersey, a sailor with a lass and a 
language in many lands, a_ fortune- 
hunter in the gold-hills of Nevada, a faro- 
dealer; evolved from all these irregular 
occupations and modes of life, a cattle- 
king and a land-baron. 

Shrewd adventurer that Shaw was, he 
estimated at the full the value of his 
unusual Especially were the In- 
dians made to feel that this eye was a 
feature that gave its owner an unusual 
power. This eye, that never winked 
and never slept, but always watched, was 
an awe-inspiring spectacle to a_ tribe, 
ruled by credulity and superstition. 

Old-timers tell a tale of how 
Ekles was struck blind, and how Frank 
Shaw took him to San Francisco for 
treatment, and when they encountered 
the crowd at Benicia and the Mole, he 
would shout, “Stand aside, Gentlemen, 
here come two men with one eye.” 

It was ever thus, always when this 
shrewd brain went about accomplishing, 
it was as tho two men were behind the 
one eye. The Indians did as much 
work for this man as for four ordinary 
ranchers. Many weary miles of ditch 
were dug; many gnarled roots of willows 
wrenched from the sun-baked soil; many 
tasks both great and small endured 
under the spell of that untiring eye. 
Time passed and there came a younger 





asset. 


Jake 


generation; and, because of the greatness 
of this man, many were his name-sakes: 
until this day the Frank Shaws and the 
Bob Shaws dominate the tribe. Only 
yesterday, Emma Bob-Shaw came to 
work for me. But that is another story. 

This younger generation had lost 
much of the parental awe of the white 
man. The old fort at Independence was 
abandoned; they had not felt their power 
as had their fathers, during that last 
fierce struggle when the greater part of 
the tribe had been driven into Owens 
Lake. Otherwise this thing could not 
have happened. 

Having a particularly hard stretch of 
ditch to dig, in order to irrigate more 
acres of sage-brush and convert it into 
more meadow, for more cattle, thus 
adding length and breadth to the far- 
famed Adobe Meadows, Frank Shaw 
was working his Indians to the limit. 
One day, not wishing to watch them, he 
did as was his custom; removed his glass 
eye, placed it on a convenient fence post, 
where it steadily observed every move- 
ment of the workers, and departed for 
town and the pals that there awaited him. 

The hot day dragged on, the Indians 
worked with dogged regularity, they 
dared not pause with that compelling 
gaze fixed on them. As the day wore 
away, one of the younger generation, 
Frank-Shaw by name, felt a spirit of 
revolt within him. Raising himself in 
the ditch, he called to his companions. 
They replied by gesticulations of horror 
and disapproval. Sullenly the young 
buck climbed from the ditch over the 
bank, and picked up an empty can, the 
remnant of some feeder’s camp. 

Realizing his intention, his companions 
crouched in the ditch, hiding from the 
eye. Stealthily the lithe young Indian 
crawled along the bank, reached the 
fence post and remained there, prone, 
for many violent heart-beats. It took 
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courage to fly in the face of superstitious 
awe, born and bred in one. Suddenly, 
he raised himself on his fine, young limbs, 
and quickly slipped the empty can over 
the watching eye. 

With no sound and never a backward 
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glance, he crept away. The moments 
of the golden day slipped by. One by 
one, heads appeared above the ditch, 
and forms glided away thru the sage- 
brush. The spell of the white man was 
broken. 


es 


The Wind Around the Eaves 


By Henry Meade 


Bland 


T’s the deep of autumn twilight, 

And | sit beside the fire, 

Watching how, like yearning spirits, 
Redd’ning flames rise high and higher; 
Then I catch the first faint singing, 
That the magic Autumn weaves ; 

And sit spell-bound by the music 

Of the wind around the eaves. 


Ob, that vagrant soulful runeing 
Like a song that floats from far 
O’er soft wavy summer waters 

That reflect an evening star! 

Is there ever any message 

That the heart or soul receives 
Strange as that at Autumn twilight 
Of the wind around the eaves? 


Druid with his burning lyre, 
Pan’s sweet measure on his flute, 
Hebrew wrapt in endless yearning, 
Poet with bis deathless lute— 

All of these and more enchanting! 
Who is he that e’er conceives 

Half this melody ecstatic 

Of the wind around the eaves? 


Chirp of cricket in the meadow, 

Moan of dove, or hum of bee, 

Far-off sand-crane call in Autumn, 
Voice of one loved tenderly; 

Lyric lilt, or tragic sorrow; 

Heart that triumphs, soul that grieves 
All are one in this wild paean 

Of the wind around the eaves! 
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VOICE OF THE WEST 








Much space has been given in the public press to the work of the American Red 
Cross in sending relief to the hungering refugees from the stricken districts of Europe. 
Philanthropic citizens have given liberally to this work. Such gifts have come from 
loving and generous hearts, hearts full of the milk of human kindness; and yet, these 
gifts are a strong force in adding to the misery of Europe. , 

No sane person can fail to appreciate the magnificent self-sacrifice, the courage 
and heroism of the Belgians. No normal person can fail to be heart-wrung by the 
terrors of the battle-field. But, the fact should not be overlooked that the abatement 
of the present conditions depends, not upon the succor of the hungry or the wounded, 
but upon the swift and decisive termination of the war itself. 

The present relief work, the more effective it is, tends the more to prolong the 
war, to remove burdens from the combatants, to reduce the ratio of non-combatants 
in the armies and to conserve the resources of such armies. 

This is wrong. Mercy, kindness, justice to humanity, cries out not for the 
prolongation but for the termination of the war. To end this struggle, it is important 
that one side or the other should be not only whipt, but so thoroughly and completely 
annhilated that it cannot even discuss terms of peace. Humanity will profit by the 
lesson of such a termination of hostilities and before a new struggle can arize, the 
greater power of good will have intervened and established a court too high to permit 
of any further resort to arms. 

Human economy has made another great movement forward. On November 3, 
five western states voted upon the liquor traffic. Four of them, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado and Arizona, decreed its death. A fifth, Idaho, passed thru an election in 
which a referendum on the liquor traffic was called for. The sentiment of that state 
is everwhelmingly in favor of the abatement of the evil. 

California alone voted ‘‘wet’’. The people of that state, in full knowledge of the 
extravagance of the liquor traffic, voted for its continuation. California, as a whole, 
was bluffed by .006 of its industrial self. Six-one-thousandths of the industrial power 
of the state convinced the majority of the voters that the prosperity of the state 
depended upon the permanence of that .006. 

Any corporation in America, if sure that one-third of its stock-holders believed 
that .006 of its property was losing money for the corporation, would wipe out that 
.006 rather than have the doubt exist as to its conduct. But that is business. It is 
quite different in polities. 

For many years, San Francisco has been the Black Hole of the west. It is world- 
famed for its corruption. It is noted chiefly as being about the worst place in the 
world to live in and raise a family in. Now the voters of California have invited the 
world to view the entire state in the light of its former metropolis. 

California will lose profitable tourist traffic, it will lose busines, it will miss much 
of the wealth that it should have gained by the course it has chosen. 


Another “Custer Massacre,” staged, not on the Little Big Horn, but in a place 
called Vera Cruz, may aid the administration in Washington in forming an opinion 
on the Mexican situation. 


Nevada and Montana have been added to the role of enlightened-states that 
extend the ballot to women. The suffrage movement is slower in its growth than the 
“dry” propaganda which has added five states to its role this year. 


By Grant Miller. 
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“Civic Righteousness and Civic Pride,’’ by Newton Marshall Hall. Cloth, 12 mo., $1.25 

net; by mail $1.35. Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, "ston, Mass 

The importance of the civic problem overshadows all others; it is the key to une future democracy. 
The question is one that has for the most part been approached heretofore along purely scientific 
lines; it is, however, at bottom a moral problem and cannot be solved on any other basis, and it is 
this moral aspect that is here considered exhaustively for the first time. The volume’s appeal is, 
as it should be, democratic. The great company of men and women—members of civic leagues, 
good government clubs, philanthropic agencies, and women’s clubs—who are earnestly seeking to 
better civic conditions; members of city governments who are trying to make their city a more 
beneficent agent in individual life; ministers who wish to present these topics (and all ministers 
should wish to do so) as models for their people; young men and women in our colleges who must 
soon face these questions, and voters who must decide these matters, often without any clear idea 
of their moral bearing, will find here the guidance of a keen moral and spiritual sense in connection with 


sound reasoning. 


‘A Captain of the King,” by Chester L. Saxby. Paper boards, 12 mo., $1.00 net; by mail, 
$1.00. Sherman, French & ean pe 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The story of a lad’s ambition anc loyalty—pathetically young and untried and ignorant, glori- 
ously unafraid and hopeful and trusting. Magnificent is the dream of Padrash. Has he not looked 
all his stxteen-year life long for the redemption of Israel from the hated Romans? And now travellérs 
thru his sleepy little village have brought news of a great eader whom some dare to hope may be the 
Messiah. The king at last! All the loyalty of his boyish heart is instantly and unquestioningly 
pledged to this unseen great one. * * * The scene is laid in Palestine in the time of Christ, and the 
lazy, careless Oriental life makes a most effective background for the indomitable little hero. The 
pathos of the story pulls at the heartstrings, the while we cry “Bravo!” to the sturdy little figure 
trudging alone toward its goal. It is indeed a tale “‘to be read in the quiet of the evening and to 
close with a sigh and smile.” 

**A summer Siege,” a story for girls, by Lucy T. Poor. Cloth, 8 vo., $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.38. Sherman, French & company, Publishers, 6 Beacon Street, ‘in, Massachusetts 

A story that girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen will appreciate. Thc trio of heroines 
ably abetted, succeed in making what had promised to be a quiet summer vacation into a very lively 
one, and all because of the effect of an American joke on a very sober British mind. Their thought- 
less and wholly good-natured mischief has some decidedly unlooked-for results, but in the end they 
are wiser, and not seriously sadder, boys and girls—with a new respect for the British mind before 
mentioned, which, if not humorous, proves to ‘be broad enough to forgive their pranks. 

“Scarface Ranch,” or “The — Sain sleaders.”” By Edwin L. Sabin, author of 

“Bar B Boys,” etc. Illustrated by Clarence Rowe; 8vo, cloth, $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, New York. 

To the many younger readers—and older ones too—who have revelled in the series of Western 
tales, beginning with “Bar B Boys,” this author and his new story need no introduction. Phil and 
Chet are old friends, and we know beforehand that whatever they do will be of close interest. Thru 
the medium of their varied adventures we have witnessed many phases of real Western life. Now 
in “Scarface Ranch” we find a final picture of the great West—the life of the homesteader who must 
work out his own salvation with the soil, and raise his own stock. It would be hard to find better 
or more wholesome stories of their kind. 


‘The Lure and the Love of Travel,” by Carl Vrovman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Julia Scott Vrovman. Cloth; 8vo.; $1.35 net; by mail $1.47. Sherman, French & Co., 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Here is a work that strikes a new and distinctive note in the treatment of travel. It is unique 


in that its authors have achieved the effect of having seen Europe from within rather than from 
without. They have not merely traveled extensively during the years spent in various continental 
countries of which this book is the fruit; they have travelled bend we as well, and have caught the 
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continental viewpoint without losing the American. Thus they are enabled to convey in a large 
measure a sense of the heart and soul of contemporary Europe. In addition to understanding and 
breadth of vision, the authors command a narrative style admirably adapted to their purpose. The 
diction is easy and full of grace, and as occasion demands rises to splendid heights of literary excellence. 


“Battles and Victories of Allen Allensworth, A.M., Pb.D.”, Lieutenant-Colonel, retired, 
U.S. Army. By Charles Alexander, with a foreword by John Steven McGroarty. Cloth; 8vo.; 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.70. Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Like a bold, clear voice out of a wilderness of conflicting and confusing discussion comes this 
biography of one of the most unique characters in American history. It is doubtful whether anything 
finer is exhibted in our literature than the heroic life of Allen Allensworth. A negro, handicapped 
from the start, bogged in the awful mire of slavery, but possessing a self-consciousness of the difficulties 
before him, even at an early age he strove to live blamelessly before his peers and to carve out a 
destiny for himself that should reflect credit upon his kind. This book has a mission. Its aim is to 
set forth the strength of the negro character under adverse conditions, to stimulate and inspire tbe 
younger generation of the negro race, and, further, to show the progress of the race during the past 
fifty years—a progress quite remarkable in the annals of the world’s hisory. The volume will also 
serve as a textbook for students of social and economic conditions among the American negroes. 


““The Sharing,” by Agnes Lee, author of ‘The Border of the Lake,” ‘The Round Rabbit,” 

etc. Paper boards; 12mo.; $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10; Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon 

Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The hidden calls here. There is a touch, too, of fatalism, of introspection, and of a sternness of 
conscience that holds the poet true to life even when she would be free of its hardness, which is to be 
read between the lines rather than in them. The subjects that compel the attention of every poet 
are given fresh and individual expression because of this characteristic. What to a less intense 
feeling for beauty would forbid poetry, seems neither exotic nor forced under her skilful fingers, and 
the truth of beauty and the beauty of truth blend intangibly into a faultless whole. 


“Links of Gold,” by Joseph Ware, LI.D., M.A. Paper boards; 12mo.; $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

A poetic romance of true love, rich and sweetm firm and strong to endure the hardest trial, over- 
come the greatest temptations—a love which, tho sometimes dimmed and apparently lost, is possible 
even in the heart of a wanton. This is the “link of gold” that anchors the soul to the heights thru 
eternity. The story, iold in that most intense of all forms, the drama, is of the making and unmaking 
of a Magdalene who, betrayed for a time by girlish thoughtlessness and vanity into loose living, is 
redeemed by the greatness of her love. 


“Essays: Political and Historical,” by Charlemagne Tower, LL.D., Ambassador extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to Russta 1889-1902, to Germany 1902-1908. 12mo.; cloth, 
$1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

There have been but few Americans in public life who had had the opportunity of feeling the 
pulse of European sentiment as has Charlemagne Tower, the distinguished ex-member of our di- 
plomatic service. In this volume with the exception of two essays ccncerning interesting features of 
the American Revolution the author treats of subjects dealing with the United States as a world 
power, with our country in relation to the other nations of the world. The European attitude to- 
wards the Monroe Doctrine, the Treaty Obligations of the United States Relating to the Panama 
Canal, The Relations of the United States to arbitration for the Settlement of International disputes, 
these and others of similar significance, are matters concerning which all Americans intelligently 
interested in affairs political will be anxious to consider as treated by an experienced internationa 
statesman. There could be no more opportune time for the publication of this volume. 


**Muse and Mint,” by Walter S. Percy. Paper boards; 12mo.; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 

Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Anyone with a sweet and wholesome philosophy of life, anyone who sees and acknowledges the 
evil in the world, yet can feel beneath it the greatness and wonder of life, has something worth while 
to give to the world. Such a contribution is this book of verse, whose muse sweetens the waters of 
Marah. For, while for some, the herb of contentmen: springs from pure overflow of spirits, there are 
many who must walk by the fountains of nature, wet by the kindly dew of heaven, before the mint of 
gladness is found. Life shows io the author a three-fold nature,—the supreme, the self, and the 
sympathetic. He voices the God-sense, finds vision and speech with the tongues of nature, and 
touches the common chord of the golden unspoken on the harp of the heart of the world. 


““ New Proofs of the Soul’s Existence,” by S. S. Hebberd. Cloth; 12mo. ; $1.00 net; by mail, 
$1.10. Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The task essayed in this book is by no means a light one. From the earliest times belief in the 
soul has been generally accepted, except among the Buddhists, as requiring no proof. Hence when 
Kant began his crusade against the soul, his theory gained a swift and easy victory. His opponents 
had little to offer beyond loud assertions, appeals to revelation, intuition, and so forth. The proof 
now offered is threefold. Lotze could find but one proof—the unity of consciousness—and that, as 
he gave it, is invalid. This book remodels that proof, and to it adds two others which are crowning 
and conclusive. It may be objected that the argument falls into the fatal error—so common in 
modern philosophies—of trying to deduce everything from some single principle, but in the con- 
cluding page this apparent error is shown to be the supreme triumph of the book. 





















Fresno County 


By W. Robertson, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerze of Fresno County 
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agricultural counties of- California. 
Mark that statement. Impress it on 
your mind, and when anyone claims 
precedence, just say that only Fresno 
County stands in that superlative degree. 
Nothing is easier to prove than this simple fact. 
The story of its success is a mere statement of 
cause and effect. Facts stand before us like 
shining lights with the effulgence of the noon day 
sun thru clouds of misrepresentation. 





FI RESNO County is the leader _—- the 





percentage of its resources as the years roll by. 

Fresno County has an area of 5950 square 
miles, or 3,862,400 acres. It is larger by six 
times than the State of Rhode Island, three 
times as large as the State of Delaware, and 
bigger than the State of Connecticut. In 
point of wealth and population it ranks among 
the great counties of California. As a crop 
bearing county, it is a record breaker. A fact 
shown by what it has accomplished during the 
past three years at the State Fair. It has 





FRUIT DRYING NEAR FRESNO, CAL. 


For the enlightenment of the inquirer we 
would state that Fresno County lies in the 
center of the San Joaquin Valley. People 
speak of it as the great raisin center, and they 
speak correctly. eas IS the greatest raisin 
producing district in the world. But it is more 
than that, it is the leading diversified farming 
county in the State. The raisin industry while 
large, represents only about one-ninth part of 
its resources, and altho the raisin industry keeps 
increasing, the rapidity with which our leaner 
lines are developing, is reducing the comparative 


during that og twice won first premium, 
and once second, besides innumerable smaller 

rizes, one reason of its success being its unusually 
high average of exhibits shown, no other county 
in the state having reached anything like its 
standard. Bulletin No. 239 of the Department 
of Agriculture, describing conditions in the 
San Joaquin Valley says: “Fresno County 
which is centrally located in the valley, and has 
been more extensively developed than any other 
section, well represents the possibilities of the 
valley in agriculture and horticulture, altho it is 
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best known as the home of the raisin, producing 
more than four-fifths of all the raisins grown 
in the United States. A wide variety of other 
fruits and diversified farm products are success- 
ful.”’ 

There are four recognized natural soil sub- 
divisions, viz: the foothill region, in which is 
included the thermal belt where citrus fruits 
are grown; the red soil on the lower foothills, the 
white ash soil of the plains, and the rich alluvial 
soil along the river bottoms. These segregations 
represent districts where the most marvelous 
results in crops are produced, and bring to the 
farmer immense wealth. 

Forty years ago Fresno County was an arid 
desert, today it is a veritable garden of Eden; 
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forty years ago no development had taken place, 
today no part of California shows greater 
results. Everything that industry, capital or 
perseverence could accomplish is apparent here. 
Transportation and irrigation are the two great 
factors which have brought about this change. 
Irrigation is the power which loosens nature’s 
intent forces, and enables the desert to blossom 
as the rose. Transportacion is the great dis- 
tributing power necessary to complete the work 
which turns crops into money. Here are the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Trans-Continental 
railroads, supplemented by twelve branch lines, 
radiating thruout the district and acting as 
feeders for the main lines from this immense 
district. 
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EACH AND EVERY ONE A BOOSTER FOR THE RAISIN CITY 


Many of the smaller farmers raise truck and 
berries and quite a number have realized com- 
fortable fortunes from their cultivation. The 
raising of chickens is also a paying industry, in 
view of the fact that chickens and eggs have 
nearly doubled in value during the past five 
years. The time has now arrived when the 
poultry raiser is having a splendid inning. 

There are approximately 400,000 acres under 
gravity irrigation in Fresno County. The 
water supply is unfailing and is produced from 
the great snow sheds of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains which contain in their highest 


peaks a region of perpetual snow. 

A comparatively new feature of the irrigation 
system is the pumping plant, which has wrought 
wonders in the development of lands that lie 
above the gravity lines of distributing ditches. 


These have made possible an immense increase 
in production and as a natural consequence, also 
in wealth. 

The estimated out put of this county in 1913 
was fifty-two million dollars, and where so much 
wealth and prosperity exist, there also people 
expect to find conditions indicating its standard 
from the educational and social standpoint, and 
they certainly are not disappointed in Fresno 
County. 

Agriculture is first among Fresno’s subjects; 
but Fresno is not only an agricultural county. 
Within its borders are all the conditions which 
make California famous—all except the sea- 
coast. Half of the county, 1,635,840 acres, is 
mountains, comprising vast mineral resources 
and timber lands, in addition to some of the most 
wonderful scenery in the world. Many of the 
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THEY ARE ALL FRESNO LIVE WIRES 


gicat attractions of the Sierras lie within Fresno’s 
borders. The foothill regions embrace 184,320 
acres; the western foothills containing the 
famous New Idrin quicksilver mines, richest in 
the world, and the Coalinga oil fields, producing 
$10,000,000 a year; and the eastern foothills 
are dotted here and there with citrus groves, 
which annually add $1,200,000 to Fresno’s 
coffers. 

Vineyards products, pctroleum, deciduous 
fruits, and citrus fruiis, stock-raising, mining, 
farming and dairying together with manu- 
facturing, combine to produce fifty odd millions 
of dollars revenue each year. Only ninety 
thousand people are engaged in this vast empire, 
which is resourceful enough to take care of and 
make rich two million people. 

To the agriculturist climate is a matter of first 
consideration. Fresno climate is the California 
climate which has made the Golden State the 
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WHY? THEY BOOST! 

apple of the world’s eye. It is characterized 
by two seasons, the wet and the dry. The wet 
season extends from October Ist, to April Ist. 
Rain is rare during the period April Ist to 
October Ist. The mean annual rainfall for the 
last twenty-seven years was 9.70 inches, with a 
maximum of 16.47 inches and a minimum of 
4.88 inches. 

Petroleum is by far an overshadowing item in 
Fresno’s mineral producticn, but the county is 
rich in resources of other minerals. Copper has 
been mined on the largest scale, producing as 
much as $345,000 in a single year. The county 
has produced considerable placer gold and 
there are still claims in operation. Two quartz 
mines are working and others are being installed. 

Large deposits of glass sand, valuable clays, 
gypsum, iron, and lime are known to exist in 
addition to large coalfields in the western hills 
which give Coalinga the oil city, its name 
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The Hotel Fresno, erected at a cost of $375,000 is Fresno’s newest hostlery, absolutely fire-proof 
and its walls are especially constructed to insure warmth in winter, cool in summer. The hotel, the 
finest between San Francisco and Los Angeles, has 220 rooms with 175 private baths. The mezzanine 
floor is devoted to large sample rooms. The lobby is one of the largest and most beautiful on the 
coast, and the grill is noted for its service and price. The hotel is operated by the Hotel Fresno Co., 
Albert Bettens, president and H. W. Lake, vice-president and general manager. Mr. Lake is perhaps 
the most widely known hotel man on the Pacific coast, his experience dating back to the early 80’s 
at the Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara. 
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CARTOONIST’S IMPRESSION OF MORE OF FRESNO’S LIVE WIRES 


With the recent opening of the San Joaquin 
and Eastern Railroad into the High Sierra, the 
possibility of developing enormous resources of 
iron has been opened. 

Building sand and gravel for concrete is 
obtainable in unlimited quantities. Granite 
is another important item in the mineral wealth 
of the county, the output being $45,000. 

The New Idria Quicksilver Mines, the greatest 
yroducing quicksilver mines in the world, are 
foeated in the western mountain ridge of Fresno 
County. 

High grades of sugar-pine, with white and 
yellow pine, fir, cedar, and redwood forming an 
annual output of between 60,000,000 and 
75,000,000 feet, make the lumbering industry 
an important one in Fresno County. Large 
shipments to Australia, the Philippines, South 





America, Africa and thruout the East are sen 
from Fresno. More than twenty carloads of 
special straight-grain, sugar-pine are sent 
annually for the manufacture of piano keys. 

In addition to the %ity of Fresno, which is 
the County seat, there are several important 
cities and towns scattered thruout the county. 
The largest of these is the city of Coalinga, which 
is second in size and importance. There are 
also Selma, the center of the greatest peach 
industry in the world, Reedley, Sanger, Fowler, 
Laton, Kerman, Kingsburg, Clovis, Cascada, 
Auberry, Riverdale, Lanare, Caruthers, Raisin 
City, Parlier, Del Rey, and Mendota, each 
of them being the center of a highly productive 
district in the agricultural line, and forming 
an aggregation comprising the greatest agri- 
cultural producing section of the state. 
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Electrical Development of the San Joaquin Valley 


By A. G. 


N THE lattcr '90’s, the electrical business 

of the San Joaquin Valley was confined 
to small steam: operated plants in some 
of the towns; none of them, however, 
operating a twenty-four hour service. 

We had at that time ‘compiled data with 
reference to the irrigation of the Valley which 
indicated that if all the streams flowing into the 
same were reservoired to their ultimate capacity 
there would still be about one-half of the land 
water supply. It therefore 
became a problem as to the irrigation of the 
remainder which comprised a total of about six 
and one-half million acres, not counting probably 
two million acres of low rolling foothills thai 
will ultimately be irrigated in some way. 

‘he financing of a hydro-electric plant at 
that period to cover the Valley involved several 
years of hard effort. No one could be found 
who had sufficient knowledge of or interest in 
the undertaking. The long distances to be 
covered and the expensive distributing systems 
required did not appeal to capital and it was 
with the greatest possible effort that the first 
money was secured. When we think of long 
distances as operated successfully by present 
day plants at nearly three hundred miles we are 
reminded of the limitation of twenty miles given 
us by our good friend, Dr. Addison of the 
General Electric Company, in our first efforts. 
If it were a longer distance than twenty miles, 
then it was out of the question. 

Dump irrigation was in its very infancy and 
the question of where we would secure a paying 
load was a matter of great moment. When the 
lines of the Mount Whitney were finally com- 
pleted to Lindsay, and we endeavored to secure 
contracts for the operation of pumping plants, 
the people had doubts as to the success of the 
undertaking and we were not able to interest 
them until thru the kindness of a trusting banker 
in San Francisco we borrowed an additional 
$25,000 with which to buy motors and trans- 
formers to sell to these people on five years 
time at six per cent, and by doing so we sec ~ured 


without gravity 


Wishon 


contracts for the operation by electricity of the 
first pumping plants at Lindsay. Further 
electrical operation followed very rapidly 

The irrigationists were skeptical when we 
told them that a motor would run night and 
day without personal attendance at a cost for 
twelve months of about the same price they had 
been paying for three or four months with other 
means of power. Finally when the first pumping 
plant was started all the country folks for miles 
around gathered to witness the operation of the 
wonderful beast, and when the signal was 
finally given to throw in the switch the crowd 
rushed to a safe distance in a circle around che 
motor and one of the bystanders remarked in 
great surprize, “I’m damned if the thing don’t 
turn.” 

This was the beginning of the development of 
an industry that is destined to irrigate one-half 
of all the irrigable lands in. the Valley. Even 
tho the streams are reservoired to their fullest 
capacity three million acres or more will remain 
to be irrigated by pumping plants. This does 
not include about two million acres of low 
rolling foothills. To serve these requirements 
will necessitate the use of about 250,0CO0 horse 
power for itrigation alone. The industry has 
grown until at this time che transmission lines 
of the hydro-electric power companies reach 
nearly all the towns and hamlets, and yet the 
greater part of their business is pumping water 
in the rural districts. 

The growth of the towns thruout the Valley 
will depend entirely upon the development and 
extension of the irrigable area and, even should 
all the streams be reservoired, electrical pump 
irrigation must be the controlling feature. 
There is no stream flow equal to a pumping plant 
unless it is backed by a reservoir system, for the 
very sufficient reason that water supplied from 
a pumping plant can be had when required thru- 
out the entire year while streams only supply 
water during the seasons of sufficient flow. For 
this very reason, additional crops are produced 
and therefore the growing popularity of pump 
Irrigation. 
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MODESTO ‘Where Opportunities Abound 


Wisecarver, Secretary Modesto Chamber of Commerce 











IN EARLY hisiory, the logical center of a 

I vast grain growing country, in fact the 
banner grain county in the state, 
Modesto—the county seat of Sianislaus 
County is today, by virtue of the rapid 
transformation made and caused by irrigation, 
the hub of the largest and most prosperous 
irrigated area in the Uniied States comprising 
some 440,000 acres of fine irrigible land. To 
each acre of land is atiached an inseparable 
water right and the actual user or irrigator is 
supplied with all the water he can carry in his 
ditches at the actual cosi of maintaining the 
district, which is owned by the people and 


census at that time gave us a total population 
of 22,528 or an increase in ten years of 136 
per cent, more than any other county in the state, 
with the exception of Los Angeles, and this was 
due principally to the City of Los Angeles being 
located within Los Angeles County. At the 
present time there are 2,419 dairies and over 
30,228 head of dairy cows within the county 
and these figures are increasing every day; 
Modesto alone ships out in butter and cream a 
little over 10,000 pounds daily; there are 948,050 
bearing trees of all varieties, and some 9022 
acres of miscellaneous producis, at an approxi- 
mate value of $1,859,339; there was 52,623,200 











founded upon the District Irrigation Law. The 
soil here simply requires the application of the 
virgin water, which courses thru the innumerable 
irrigation canals and laterals, affording water in 
plenty, yet awaiting the culiivator-—to blossom 
forth intoa thing of perpetual beauty and wealth. 


It is remarkable what can be grown on an 
acre of this rich soil, since the advent of water. 
Fruits of all kinds and descriptions, including 
the orange, lemon and_ grape-fruit, berries, 
grapes, sweet potatoes, melons, corn, grain, and 
alfalfa the king of all forage plants, in short 
anything which can be grown in a semi-tropic 
zone, for here the semi-tropic and temperate 
zones join hands in producing a vegetation both 
prodigious and beautiful and unknown in other 
portions of the world. 


To acquaint you with the fact that this is noi 
mere fancy or ideas from an over imaginative 
brain, allow me to quote you just a few figures 


to bear me out in the above and following 
assertions. In 1900 Stanislaus County boasted 
of a population of 9,550, while in 1910 this had 
increased by such leaps and bounds that the 


pounds of water-melons, cantaloupes and sweet 
potatoes shipped last year at a value of $593,653; 
1,500,000 pounds of honey from some 20,000 
colonies found it’s way to the various markets, 
representing some $175,000; some 1,280,000 eggs 
found their way to the consumers, representing 
$320,000; there were 66,667 acres of wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, corn and beans raised, making 
21,381 tons with a value of $581,300; there was 
132,176 acres of alfalfa, which cut 991,320 tons 
averaging some $9,813,200. I could cite you 
instance after instance why Modesto is prosper- 
ous and will continue to be the choice of the 
homeseeker, but figures are tiresome and suffice 
it to say that the main reason is—that the 
easterner and homeseeker finds in Stanislaus 
County what he has long dreamed of and the 
fulfilment of his long cherished desire to better 
himself both climatically and financially and 
that he has chosen Stanislaus as his goal. 

Just a word in passing of the City of Modesto. 
In the logical center of the county and in the 
center of her fine 440,000 acres of. irrigable 
land, overlooking the picturesque Tyolumnfe 
river, from whence the Modesto Irrigation 
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A HEARTY 
WELCOME ALWAYS 
AWAITS YOU IN 
MODESTO AND THE 
HOTEL HUGHSON 





The Hotel Hughson is Modesto’s newest structure, modern in every detail, having been opened 
last March to the public. It has 110 rooms and 40 private baths. Its grill, situated on the lower 
floor is unsurpa: ._ The mezzanine floor overlooking the spacious lobby contains the ladies parlor, 
writing room, hair dressing and manicuring parlor. In appointment the Hotel Hughson has two 
unique | features. One-half of the top or sixth floor is Pn to an immense ballroom, and the large 
swimming ona in the basement is a boon to its patrons during the hot summer months. The Hotel 
Hughson Company has secured for its manager Mark A. Westgate known thruout the entire West 
by the traveling public. Mr. Westgate was for ten continuous years manager of the Southern Hotel 
at Bakersfield, €al. 





District gets its water for irrigating | ame is people. Today it is termed the City Beautiful, 
situated Modesto, a veritable garden spot in or the Queen City of the San Joaquin, having a 
the midst of a prolific area. Ten years ago population of 8,000 with a tributary population 
Modesto was a typical country village of 1700 of 10,000 or more, it’s growth being } ue princi- 
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MODESTO BOOSTERS WHO ARE 


pally to irrigation and the building up of the 
outlying country into finely kept farms and 
beautiful country homes. So rapid has been 
this growth that it has been very near impossible 
for the school authorities to keep pace with the 
yearly increasing number of students, desiring 
to take advantage of Modesto’s excellent 
educational department. This yearly and in- 
creasing increase in school attendance is an 
unerring index to the development of Modesto 
and it’s environs. 

Nestling within the municipally owned 
irrigation districts, Modesto is a Garden of 
Eden in the midst of a prolific area. Modesto 
possesses four beautiful parks; it boasts of over 
nine miles of beautifully shaded paved streets; 
cement sidewalks that cover the entire city; 


RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS PROGRESS 


block upon block of new modern residences 
surrounded by beautiful home gardens and well 
kept lawns, which when the flowers are in bloom 
(and this is the greater portion of the year) 
exhale a lovely fragrance, and make the city 
picturesque and beautiful; it has a number of 
handsome public edifices; it’s business structures 
are as modern and up to date in every particular 
as those found in many metropolitan cities of 
larger size than Modesto every church or de- 
nomination is strongly represented with beautiful 
buildings; on the social side nearly every prom- 
inent lodge and secret organization is actively 
engaged in the city with a large membership; 
Modesto can well pride herself on being the 
home of the Women’s Improvement Club of 
Modesto, which has unquestionably the best 
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MORE OF MODESTO’S LIVE-WIRE BOOSTERS 


record of any similar club in the state, having 


ioneered many progressive movements for 
sree things in this city and is the mother of our 
public parks, of which we all are justly proud. 

Modesto operates under the commission form 
of government under a modern charter. and, 
with the City Council composed of some of 
our best representative business men, has the 
distinction of being one of the best governed 
and most economically managed cities in the 
state; the city demands and gets service for it’s 
tax money. Modesto has a’complete municipal 
water system, commensurate with the needs of a 
city of 40,000 population; its sewer system has 
been enlarged to cover the entire area of the 
present city and to take care of it’s future 
growth; it also has a splendid paid and well 
kept fire department. 

The school department of Modesto consists of 
an accredited high school and four large grammar 
schools, all built upon the mission style of 
architecture, now housing over 1,000 pupils, to 
whom in addition to the regular scholastic 
curriculum, domestic science and manual train- 
ing are taught 

One of Modesto’s most beautifu! and artistic 
possessions of which all the citizens are justly 
woud, is the McHENRY MEMORIAL 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. This is a modern, 
magnificient structure, a gift to the city from the 
late Ora McHenry, who in life was one of 
Modesto’s most respected and public spirited 
citizens. 

Modesto is the center of the banner dairy 

roducing county in the state and Modesto 
utter is known the state over and is found 


on the tables of our best hotels. 
Two modern creameries and one _ ship- 
ping station handle the vast amount of 


this section. Modesto now 
modern and strictly first-class 


cream raised in 


boasts of two new, 


Sceuaniiall 





hotels, with service equal to any in our interior 
towns, costing $150,000 each. 

Modesto’s future is certain—with it’s own 
natural advantages possessed of an ever alert 
and progressive citizenship, with two trans- 
scontinental lines leading into the city, and one 
electric line, connecting us with Tidewater and 
the other valley towns, and lately adding two 
irrigation districts to its tributary territory, 
soon to be populated with home-builders, 
MODESTO will continue to build by leaps and 
bounds, as it has in the past, until it becomes 
one of the largest and ~ populous cities in 


the great San Joaquin Valley, for Modesto 
and it’s environs offer opportunities to the 
actual homeseeker and investor—the _ best 


combination of advantages to be found anywhere. 

Mr. Homeseeker or retired Merchant—or 
you Mr. Man of family—Modesto offers welcome. 
Come to our fair clime and join the prosperous 
citizenship already here who have realized that 
Modesio, with her most perfect combination of 
advantages offers opportunities and th» reali- 
zation of those long cherished dreams to be‘ter 
yourself financially, for such environments as 
we have to offer is the why of Modesto’s charm. 
If climate is a necessary element of environment, 
then the healthfulness of Modesto is proven; 
if the soil, and its essential element, WATER, are 
factors of environment (and the U. 8. soil map 
states that this district is particularly adapted 
to the application of water), then what more 
can you desire for a place to reside in, rear your 
family, or become wealthy? Finally if the 
people are neighborly refined, intelligent, social 
co-workers, whose children are of the high type 
American, then is not the social environment 
equal to that of the soil? Come and spend the 
remainder of your days in this incomparable 
county—in MODESTO, the city of OPPOR- 
TUNITY 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA | | Biscurr 
—a new concep- y | COMPANY 


tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 

Exquisite wafers of 
crisped 

baking 

with choc- 

olate - fla- 

vored cream 

nestling be- 

tween. Anola 

has achieved 

a new delight 

which only 

taste can tell—a flavor which 
gives immediate pleasure 
In ten-cent tins. 
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_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Bring Buyer and Seller Together 


In this classified department will be inserted advertisements of a clean and reliable character 


ip to 14 lines, at the rate of 50 cents per line. 


None will be inserted of less than 2 lines. No illue- 


‘rations nor «display features will be permitted in this department. Our policy, which excludes 
medical, palmistry, fortune-telling or misleading advertisements, or advertisements of unreliable 
parties or commodities, also prevails in this department, and the business management wil! appre- 
siate prompt notice from Out West readers of any such that may get in by false pretense. Address 


all letters pertaining to this department to 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Dr. C. C. Logan 
Optician and 
Oculist 


Trained by thorough 
study and fitted by wide 
experience, backed by 
natural ability, to diag- 
nose most intricate eye 
difficulties, and to de- 
sign glasses to effect 
perfect sight. The most 
advanced methods pro- 
vided for your benefit. 

Los Angeles, Sept. 1, 1914. 

Born with the affliction of complicated astigmatism, de- 
clared to be four times worse than the usual astigmatism 
case, I wish to say for the good of others who may need 
help, that oculists east and west did their best to give me 
relief and to correct my sight, but only you, Doctor Logan, 
understood my needs, and the glasses you fitted to me 
overcame the difficulties, and furnished me that priceless 
facility and enjoyment,—clear and strong sight. To master 
such a science is to be a benefit to humanity. Your modest 
price seems to be inadequate for such service. 

Sincerely yours, R. N. SHAW, Advertising Dep't, 
OUT WEST MAGAZINE. 

C. C. LOGAN, M. D., Oculist and Optician 

Tel. F5749 Office Ground Floor, 442 S. Spring Street 


MARRY RICH a ee Se = 
with means FREE. Sealed Either Sex. 
STANDARD COR. CLUB, GRAYSLAKE, ILLINOIS 

FOR SALE—Cottage, 5 rooms and bath, all 
modern improvements, good location, 15 
minutes from center of Los Angeles, near 
cars and school. Lot 40 ft.x125ft, $3600. 
Box A-3 Out West Magazine. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—330 acre ranch 
between Riverside and Redlands. Plenty of 
water, Good buildings 35 acres in bearing 
orchards. 4 miles from depot. Will trade 
for Pittsburg, Pa., or New Jersey property. 
Value $25,000. Box J-3, Out West Magazine. 

FOR SALE—Lot, big bargain. Fine street, 
near boulevard, cars and school. Only $400. 
Box C-3, Out West Magazine 

FOR SALE—5 room cottage, all improvements, 
20 minutes from center of Los Angeles, lot 
40 ft.x125ft., near cars and school, a big 
bargain at $3200. Box K-3, Out West 
Magazine. 





FOR SALE—House. 5 room cottage, all 
modern improvements, 15 minutes from 
center of Los Angeles, one-half block from 
two trolley lines, school and boulevard, will 
sell furnished or unfurnished, $3,700. Box 
E-3, Out West Magazine. 


HAVE YOU PROPERTY to rent or sell? 
There’s a customer or a tenant waiting to reach 
= through the Want Columns of Out Wesi 

ults are certain. 


MARRY (for wealth and happiness. Hundreds 
mums ich, attractive, congenial and 
willing to wed. nteresting literature, testi- 
monials, descriptions and photos Free! ( Reliable 
—2Ist year) The Messenger, Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE WILL A. KISTLER CO., 546 S. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles. We ship to all parts 
of-the West. Send for estimates. Bookbinding. 


Self-Filling Fountain Pen 








Every Pen Guaranteed 1 e— 
Large size, handsomely chased, made from best 
quality bard rubber, 14k gold plate point. Will 


net leak This pen would cost $3.00: elsewhere, 
Ocr price, $1.00 postpaid. Good pen at low cost. 


___George B. Hibnes. Box 115!. Los Angeles, Cal. 
TOILET ARTICLES— 
FINGER NAIL POLISH 

SEND 10 CENTS for a 25 cent Pree of 
Finger Nail Polish. A trial order of just what 
you want. 1629 Van Ness, Los Angeles, Cal. 


We Teach REAL ESTATE Free. 


by mail. Under our system of course instruction you will 
become a proficient real estate dealer, procure ready buy- 
ers, close deals quickly and execute instruments without 
legal aid all from your home. We assist you to a profitable 
realty business by co-operating with you on your sales and 
derive our returns from 5 per cent of your first year’s com- 
missions. In addition to our free course instr. ction we fur- 
nish you with a complete office outfit of literature, books, 
forms, stationery etc., at the actual cost price of $9.50 
(express prepaid) . Start your business and instruction at 
once. Now is the season for buyers. Over three million 
acres sold in four or Address Dept. M. 9. 
EALTY EXTENTION SCHOOL. 

4147 North Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 











Melanie tide in teen © ed 


Dues 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


Home Phose Al7 


pomp Filed 


Hours 12 to & p. m. 
25c. per moath 
Mail Orders 
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The Scovell Achool 


of Stage, Classic, Toe, and Inter- 
prative Dancing. 








iO) 


Our method unfolds the natural talents and 
abilities and affords a splendid means of money 
making as well of pleasure and entertainment. 

You can enter this school at any time and 
obtain class or private instructions. 


Dramatic Arts, Expression Deport- 
ment and Complete Stage 
Training 


Booklet and full information given on applica- 
tion. Visitors welcome Sautrdays at 11 a. m. 











MRS. SCOVELL 
MR. BENJAMIN SCOVELL, Director, Teacher of Dramatics. Formerly with Sir 
Henry Irving, Wilson Barrett and Ben Greet Companies 
MRS. BENJAMIN SCOVELL, Teacher of Dancing. Formerly with Dockendoff Im- 
perial Russian Dancers and Klaw and Erlanger Companies. 


GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 1044 S. HOPE ST., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Phones F6306 Broadway 2098 


























Berkeley Hall School 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls and Boys from kindergarten to ninth (9th) grade. 
Fletcher Music Method, French; German; Folk-lore Dancing; Art. 


2211 4th Avenue Telephones, 73427; West 509 Los Angeles 








DAREDEVILS OF THE SPEEDWAY 


WORLD'S rapid FAMOUS AUTOMOBILE RACERS 

such drivers as Barney Ok ifield, Rene 
s of the Spe Iways of the World. The 
st the thing for the garage, 


WATCH FOB 


The meatest and most novel watch | This extraordinary set inclu 
fob ever designed; has a leather strap , Thomas and other ce cties. 
— L.! buckle. Wheel ~' made of / cngrav wee are h nie rely mo 
rubber and is an exact reproduction of ee oe. Sa Soe 
the latest quick detachable (tire; can ff you GET THIS SET ‘ABSOLUTELY FREE Trial 
be removed and put on in fa “jiffy.” oer eet none 00 5 See oe eee SS rite AN CHAUFFEUR, 
We will mail you this fobJABSO- . r he New Illustrated Technical Automobile Magazine 
LUTELY FREE if you jwill send us Yq 3 o uffeurs, Owners and Beginners, we will send 
25c. in coin or stamps for a three 277. on et of 6 Mounte oto Engravures of the 
months’ trial subscription to the - ~ Speedwa aredevils, “tac fe t J. i, : 
AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR & {AUTOMOBILE Se tt ee 
DIGEST, = _ —s technical om = pn a irawn at amy time. Send Today. 
magazine, full of valuable, interesting, helpful au- 4 , P wr 
tomobile news. Send to-day, as our supply of fobs American Chauffeur Publishing Co. 
is lim ted. Address AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR, j Ne CINCINNATI, OHIO 
790 Butler Building, Cincinnati, , as . : 


P\Gpee) fo)-315 ae FREE is 6 Magnificent Photo Engravures 
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% " ~ Fi ® Ehati Pants & Coats -76 op | 63.00 Arm Bridles 1. 
¥ 800 ins | les, Leather Goods 
We areche largest dealere in U. 8. Army and Navy Good. 
in ~ i ~agemae sand for = new “Beek wy that, rx = 
" sized {llustrations, ar itis ddress: oa SON 
is, lines, etc. 2c stamp brings It. - U. &. Dept 265 St. Lowls, 
812 digh St, Ind, U S.A. — - 
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LIKE ALLADIN’S LAMP 


are the 


“MARVELOUS PSYCHIC 
EXPERIENCES” 


running in 
‘‘REASON’’ 


Leading Psychic Research Monthly 
Read **London’s Modern Miracle;"’ “Sou! Flight;” 
“Detectives Aided by Spirits;" “‘Are There Crim- 
inal Ghosts?”: “A Wonderful Prophecy.” 


$1.00 the Year; 3 Mos. 15c. 
AUSTIN PUBL. CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


seestetecbeteeteeet 


_ aleclocte foclootocientecloolocfecfoahocioafocfoejocfoe! 
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rs 
—For Your Convenitence— 
THE HOME TELEPHONE 


Ever ready when required. Ins antan- 
eous service, no matter what time of day 
or night. A telephone for home or busi- 
ness. 

For installation call F-98, Contract 
Dept. 


iy 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM events carly wrinkles. It ls not s freckle coating 


BEKINS 


250 S. Broadway 


























THE LARGEST CONCERN in the world caring 
for Household Goods exclusively. 


Efficient Service 


The Moving and Packing departments are con- 
ducted on a co-operative basis, for and by the 
employees, who respectfully solicit your patron- 
age. 


—_—— 
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Free For Six Months 


My New Magazine 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT 


If you will send me your name and 
address I will mail you this wonderful 
magazine Absolutely Free for six months 
—Special Trial Introductory Offer. Each 
copy is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

‘Wait till you see it is a good thing, 
but don’t wait till everyone sees it—you 
will then be too late.”” ‘One good invest- 














ment is worth a lifetime of labor.”’ 


How Small Investors Have Made Large Fortunes 

You know and I know that small investors have 
made large fortunes—men who, guided by judgment 
and courage, have placed their funds direct into 
creative enterprises at their inception and thus reaped 
full benefit of the earning power of money. Today 
opportunity on bended knee is entreating the small 
investor to accept her favors—and those who heed the 
insistent call are achieving fortunes. 


My magazine explains the rules by which small 
investors have made wise and profitable investments 
—how $100 grows into $2,200—the actual possibility 
of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING POWER of Your Money 


The real earning power of your money is not the 
paltry 3 per cent to 5 per cent paid by banks or cor- 
porations who have their future behind instead of 
in front of them. 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT reveals the enormous 
profits bankers make, and shows how one can make 
the same profit—it demonstrates the real earning 
power of your money—the knowledge that finan- 
ciers and bankers hide from the masses—it explains 
HOW small investors are making big fortunes and 
WHY they are made. 


This and other valuable financial information is 
yours—it is free six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of Different Investments 


There are thousands of salaried people today who 
have a small sum laid aside or who can invest a small 
amount each month—but who realize that they 
do not know how to determine the value of the different 
classes of investments that are offered to them daily. 
This condition has created a demand for a publication 
or institution whose express object is to help direct 
and guide the small investor. INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT is the result of a pressing need and will be 
worth hundreds—even thousands of dollars to you. 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month or More 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT is for the man who in- 
tends to invest any money, however small, or who 
can save $5 or more per month—but who has not as 
yet learned the art of investing for profit. 


Read what Russel Sage, one of the most successful 
financiers of his day, said in regard to investments. 

“There is a common fallacy that, while for legal 
advice, we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we 
go to physicians, and for the construction of a great 
work, to engineers—financing is everybody's busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, it is the most profound 
and complicated of them all.” 

Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere until 
you have at least read one copy of my really won- 
derful magazine. 

Mail Coupon Today for Free Financial Advice 
and Magazine 

There are absolutely no strings to my Six Months 
Free Trial introductory offer. I will do exactly 
what I say. If you will send me your name 
and address on the attached coupon I will 
send you absolutely withot charge, for 
six months my magazine—INVEST- 

ING FOR PROFIT, then you are to 

decide whether or not you care to 
continue to subscribe and want 
free advice on _ financial 
matters. Surely this is a 

fair, square, liberal offer 

so sign and mail the 

coupon now—before 

you turn this page. 


H. L. Barber 

Pub., 20(CC) 

W.Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, 

tely Free of 

Charge, INVESTIMG 
FOR PROFIT for six 
months. Later on I may 
want some advice on invest- 
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Oue of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the West. 


Place Your Large 
Printing Orders 


IN THE HANDS OF A LARGE, ABSO- 
LUTELY RELIABLE PRINTING HOUSE 


Send your small orders as well. 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 


(1) Catalogues 

(2) Booklets _ 

(3) House Organs 

(4) Trade Papers 

(5) Magazines 
(6) The larger orders 
of Flyers and 


Circulars. 


Our Complete Service, all 
or any part of which is at 
your command, embraces: 


Copy Writing 
Illustrating 

Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Typesetting 

(Machine and Hand ) 
Presswork 

Binding 

Mailing 


If desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from 
Los Angeles—the central 
distributing point. 











Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 
prices and prompt delivery on our printing. 


The education and training of our employees 
concentrated in one similar direction on the high 
class of printing in ~ a we specialize, make the 
workmen more skillful 


Our business has been built up by satisfied cus- 

— by repeat orders. For some reason, print- 

orders, especially the larger ones, come to us 
fae many cities and states in the West. 


Our plant is in operation every work day the year 
around, and you are invited to call and ins 
our establishment. Quality work handled by i - 
light only. Our organization is excellent. When 
bey put an order for printing in our care you re- 
eve yourself of all anxiety. You guarantee your- 


QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST 
PRINTING 


You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
what we can do for you. Let us know when you 
will be in the market for a catalogue or any of our 
specialties and at the right time we will draw your 
attention again to our unusual facilities. Let us 
put your name on our mail list. 


Write us about your printing and your 
printing troubles. Ask us for quotations. 


Out West Corporation 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


“If it wasn’t paying, tt wouldn’t be staying.” 
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For $1.00 JOHNSON PHOTO STUDIO Piectrapnic Siu 


dios of the Coast, will make you a picture from your old tintype—Platinum paper used ex- 

clusively. 

F $5 00 we will make you a fine WATER COLOR from any picture mailed to us. 
OF 90.UU WoRrK GUARANTEED. 


Home Phone F326  JOhnson Photo Studio “"7.S°Atycies, cal 


ait 


= 
San Francisco 
FREE TRIPS to the FAIRS, Elgin and Waltham Watches and Scholar- 
ships to big Western Universities offered to High School Students. 


WRITE TO OUT WEST MAGAZINE NOW! 
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Home Phone F 4597 
A Story of Southern California 
of Interest to the Whole Family 


The Reformation 
ot Jimmy Subscription agents wanted for 


By HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE Out West Magazine. ae a IN 
4 ° 


Dr. S. BLAIR TIZZARD 
DENTIST 
Special Attention Given to Treatmhnt of Pyorrhea 
204 MERCANTILE PLACE 
Room No. 37 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Illustrated. Net $1.20 Postpaid $1.32 





Jimmy, under all his faults, is a lovable 


boy, just the kind of boy that will interest 
you, and hidden away down in the depths [ 
‘ 


of his heart wasa love for birds and 





for animals. It is this love that is touch- 
ed that brings about his reformation. The 
whole family fall in line, and at the end of 
the story we have a combination of prin- 
cipal abounding with good red blood that THE 


does one good to read about. 
For Sale Everywhere. Send for Complete Catalog 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. NAIL 


BOSTON 

















‘(meee «THIS LARGE 


4) AUTOMOBILE 
a)¢ MAGAZINE /0¢ 









Bed 10c fxs... , 











Britiant 
The AMERICAN CHAUFFEUR is the livest Stylish 
and best Magazine in the Automobile I ield, 
and the only one published for the Beginner, harapemnere 
aeorarae Ben: gee Chauffeur, and the 
man whodrives hisowncar. Send ten cents J 
in stamps or coin, and we will mail youa 1629 Van Ness Ave 
copy of the current issue, which contains 
many imstructive and helpful articles on Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tires, Magnetos, Engines, Carburators, etc. 


merican Chauffeur, 359 Butler Blis, Cincinnati, 0. Says esyeeseapeeeeepennneeepend 
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Out West Magazine 


Offers to its Readers: 
Six New Departments 





THE HOME 


BUSINESS 








be things a 






woman wants 
B and the things 
she should have to be 
happy and efficient. 





FOR THE BEST HOME 


yme conserva- 
tive estimates 


on cause and 


effect in business & 


financial conditions. 


SPORTS 





guipment and 






experiences 
of men and 
women in all branch- 


es of out door life. 





IN TRUTHFUL TONE 








BY ONES WHO KNOW. 





THINGS to EAT 


ja) ecessilies and 
1) luxuries of 
—== pantry, kit- 


chen and table; their 





cost, their prepara- 
tion and food value. 





LADY OF A HOUSE. 


TOURISTS and 
th PART that 
HOTELS PLAY 




















AUTOMOBILES 


— and 
experiences 0, 
MU) p sf 


“men and wo- 





men with motors in 
the air-lanes, upon 


the land and at sea. 





THE PILOT’S CHART 





— 


What the West means to the East and the hospitality that 
the Pacific Coast offers to the Tourist. 








For Twenty Years the Real 
Messenger of the West to the East 
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HOTEL BALBOA 














1211 West 7th Street, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





European Hotel and Apartments 


Delightfully located in the Westlake 
District. Five minutes from Broadway 
by car and easy walking distance. 

Large, spacious Lobby. Beautiful Patio 
(or Palm Garden ) 

Apartments from $35 per month up. Also 
apartments by the week. Transient 
rooms from $1 a day up. 

Take West 7th St. Cars from Sante Fe and Salt 

Lake Depots Direct to Hotel. 


HOTEL BALBOA CO. 


FRANK L. TAYLOR, Pres. 
L. W. ROLLESTEN, Secy-Treas. 











WINDSOR APARTMENTS 


New 
Just Opened 


Modern 2 and 3 
ms and 
Private Baths 
Walking distance 

from Broadway. 


One short block 
from 2 carlines. 





970 Orange St. 10S, ANGELES, car. 


When in Los Ange- 
les stop at the New 
Fire proof 


Hotel 
Stillwell 


Rates with private 
bath $1.50 a day 
and up. 


838 
So. Grand Ave. 




















SOUTH 576 HOME B-1627 
REPAIRING NEATLY DONE 


Garments Cleaned and Dyed 
DRY CLEANING 


Rex Dye Werks 


M. KLENSCH, Proprietor 
All Work Guaranteed We call for and deliver 
CLUB SUITS A SPECIALTY 
Special: Suits Dry or Steam Cleaned, 75c 
Womens one piece dresses (plain) 75c 


119 W. 23d St., Los Angeles 








M. E. Blasier APARTMENTS 


On the Hill. Away from 
the car line. 





2, 3 and 4 room 
Suites 
Steam Heat, Elevator 
Amusement Room. 
Roof Garden, Sun Par- 
lor, Billiard Room 
And all Conveniences. 


Bdy 272 Home 557282 
641 


St. Paul Avenue 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Anno PANAMA-PACIFIC Anno 
Domini EXPOSITION Domini 
1915 San Francisco, California 1915 
Truth Peace 
We of California are Justly 
Proud 
K **e* * * M 
N For Now the Great World is A 
@) Changing: K 
W A War Is Remoulding the Des- E 
L tinies of its Empires; 
E A Masterpiece of Engineering C 
D Remakes its commerce routes ; I 
G The Works of geniuses are revo- V 
E lutionizging the modes of Commu- I 
nication; L 
A Its traffic is lifting from soil I 
N and sea into the high lanes of the z, 
D air; A 
Civilization, phoenix-like, rises T 
W from the ashes of its mistaken past; I 
O The beacons of progress are O 
R alight at San Francisco and San N 
K Diego. sina ie 
We of California are Justly 
Proud. 
—_ Efficiency 
Anno PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Anno 
Domini EXPOSITION Domini 
1915 San Diego, California 1915 

























GIVE HER A 


| Beardsley Electric |- 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


N' ITHING will please her better than to know she drives 
the first and only Electric built on the Pacific Coast, and 


e the only one designed for Pacific Coast roads and climate. + 
In beauty and efficiency the Beardsley is without a peer. 
. BEARDSLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1250-1260 WEST SEVENTH ST., LOS ANGELES 
3227-41 FIFTH ST., SAN DIEGO 


Also at the Varied Industries Building, 
at the San Diego Exposition 






























Seve ca§h\ 


Beardsley Brougham $3000 





SEE THE ENTIRE EXHIBIT OF 


Beardsley Electrics 


—the elegant brougham—the open-air Victoria—the new 
Roadster shown below—and the truck. Also the Beardsley 
Electric Treasury Car and the Beardsley Electric Ambu- 
lance. All to be seen at the 1915 


Panama-California Exposition 
Varied Industries Building 


This is one of the most interesting exhibits to be found 
on the grounds. The Beardsley Electric is the car that 
made good ina year. You have not seen the last step in 
electric vehicle progress ’till you have seen the Beardsley. 


BEARDSLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1250-1260 W. SEVENTH ST. 3227-3241 FIFTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 


— Alse ‘wd the Varied 
Indus strie Building, 
at ‘.... ‘S in «©Diego 


New Beardsley Electric Roadster $2500 




















An. 
Editorial 


Announcement. 


The Special California Dry edition 
of the Out West Magazine has been is- 
sued as a compendium of facts rela- 
tive to the liquor industry, not only of 
the West; but of everywhere—for this 
is a national, not a state Magazine. 
By publishing this edition, the Mag- 
azine does not commit itself to any 
party or policy other than its published 
declaration to stand firmly, work vigor- 
ously, always, for what it believes to 
be Right. The Magazine is indepen- 
dent and non-partisan and owes alleg- 
iance to no person or organization or 
to any principle other than its own 
conception of Trutb. 

If criticism is offered, if we stand 
charged with partiality to the Dry side, 
we cheerfully and conscientiously reply 
that the charge is unirue. We have 
omitted any contention from the Wets 
‘ for the simple, logical and conclusive 
reason that the arguments presented 
to us by the Wets have been vitupera- 
tive, misleading and readily proved to 
be false in figures and in conclusions. 
We have been compelled, therefore, 
to conelude that there is no Righi on 
the side that has failed to show Truth to 
us and to govern our pages according- 
ly. 


*—__2e—_202——__2E—__# 
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Out West Magazine 
VIVID VITAL 


Stories | Issues 
of WESTERN LIFE of AMERICA TODAY 


Beautifully Illustrated Feature Articles by accomplished special 
writers on places, persons, incidents, theories and principles that 
are a part of the current social, industrial and economic interests’ 


The only independent, non-| | For twenty years the acknow- 
partisan periodical of general ledged messenger of the West 
circulation that is published in F™| to the East. Today a leader in 


the entire Southwest. 'thought and work. 











Fiction Art Fairy Tales Sketches 
Editorials Features Music Drama 
Book-notes Industry Sports Politics 
Finance Business . Science Verse 


| POSS AE: 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE, 
546 S. Les Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the OUT WEST MAGAZINE 
for months, beginning with the 


issue, for which I enclose $ 


Rates: 
1 Year $1.50 
6 Mos. .75 
4-Mos. _ .50 


Published in the Land of Sunshine 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE 
Publishers of Magazines, Newspapers, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Tariffs, etc. 
Makers of Fine Printing and Art Novelties. 

Main 5610 A 2297 





546 S. LOS ANGELES ST. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











February 
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LINE OF LOW 
ALTITUDES 


El Paso and Rock Island 


Through Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Iowa and _ Illinois 


“Golden State Limited” - 


An _ exclusively first-class train ‘*hrough to 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis— 

All-steel equipment 

Perfectly appointed 

Observation club car, with library,* Victrola, 
and stock reports and news bulletins by 
wire— 











Dining-car service unexcelled 
CLOSE CONNECTIONS AT CHICAGO 
WITH LIMITED TRAINS EAST 
Leaves Los Angeles 11:45 a. m. Daily. 
Arrives Chicago 10:15 a. m. 


“The Californian” 


Another fast train for both first-class and tourist 
travel— 

Leaves Los Angeles 3:00 p. m. Daily. Arrives 
Chicago 1:45 p. m 





Through Cars to Kansas City and Chicago. 
Roadbed rock-balasted and oiled 

Oil-burning locomotives 

Electric Automatic Block Signals. 


Southern Pacific | 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West Seventh Street | 
Home 10171 Phones Main 8322 
STATION—Fifth and Central Avenue 


Rock Island Office 
519 South Spring Street 
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“SEE 
CALIFORNIA 
FIRST” 


CALIFORNIA ORANGE DAY, 
MARCH 21— 
“EAT ORANGES.” 


BEAR IN MIND THAT ALL BACK EAST 
EXCURSION FARES THIS YEAR ADMIT 
OF RETURN OVER A DIVERSE ROUTE 


In planning your trip to the old home, plan to 
see as much of the Pacific Coast as possible, 
and be sure that your ticket is properly routed 
for the return. 

The Pacific Coast may be seen most easily on 
Southern Pacific Lines. 

Choice of four routes to and from the East, 
with fast Limited and Express trains over each 
route— 

Los Angeles-San Francisco and San Francisco- 
Portland Limited and’ Express trains 

Local and Interurban Steam and Electric 
Service— 

Latest. equipment and all conveniences of 
modern travel— . 

Dining Car and Restaurant Service’ noted for 
its excellence— 

Trains protected by Automatic Electric Block 
Safety Signals 


SOME WONDERS ON “‘THE ROAD OF A 
THOUSAND WONDERS” 

Yosemite National Park—Santa Barbara— 
Paso Robles Hot: Springs—Del: Monte and 
Pacific Grove—Santa Cruz and the Big Trees 
San Francisco—Netherlands Route Steamers 
Lake Tahoe—Shasta- Resorts—Crater Lake and 
Klamath Lake—The Pacific Northwest and 
Canadian Rockies. 


SEE. AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line, 1915 
LOS ANGELES OFFICES: 
212 West Seventh Street, 
Phones: Home 10171—Main 8322 
STATION; Fifth and Central Ave. 
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$25.00 


Lake 


Tahoe 


and “Back” 


Soe 


$15.00 SIDE TRIP 
from Truckee — Stopovers 
allowed on all rail and 
Pullman tickets through 
Truckee. 


Los Angeles Offices 
: 212 West 7th Street 
Phones 10171 Main 8322 
STATION: 
Fifth and Central . 


From Southern California Points West 
of and including Redlands 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 15 


Return Limit October 31, 1914 


Stopovers at Santa Barbara, Paso Robles, 
Hot Springs, Del Monte Junction, 
Santa Cruz, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Merced, Stockton, Sacramento, Auburn 
and points East. 


An Ideal Resort Where You Can Find 
Anything from “Roughing It’ to 
Luxury. 


Camps and Hotels Advantageously Sit- 
uated All Around the Lake. 


Fine Trout Fishing—Boating—Tramp- 
ing—Mountain Climbing—Hunting. 


There is no better place to spend your 
vacation, whether it be days, weeks 
or months. The altitude, clear, brac- 
ing mountain air and exercise will 
give you an appetite and make you 
sleep and you will return to your 
work with 100 per cent efficiency. 


Southern Pacific 
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TO SAN FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND, ALAMEDA AND 
BERKLEY 


COAST LINE 


100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 
7.25 A. M. The “‘Coaster’’. 
Arrive San Francisco 10.55 P. M. 
8.00 P. M. The ‘Lark’. 
Arrive San Francisco 9.45 A. M. 
10.15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3.30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


THROUGH THE “INLAND EMPIRE” 
OF CALIFORNIA 
6.00 P. M. The “OWL”. 
Arrive San Francisco 8.50 A. M. 
7.30 P. M. Number 49 
Arrive San Francisco 1.25 P. M. 
10.00 P. M. Number 7 
Arrive San Franciseo 7.50 P. M. 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street 
Phones 10171 Main 8322 


STATION: 
Fifth and Central 
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SIX 
DAILY 
TRAINS 


OAKLAND, ALAMEDA AND 
BERKLEY 


COAST LINE 








100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 
7.25 A. M. The ‘“‘Coaster’’. 
Arrive San Francisco 10.55 P. M. 
8.00 P. M. The “Lark’’. 
Arrive San Francisco 9.45 A. M. 
10.15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3.30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 


THROUGH THE “INLAND EMPIRE” 
OF CALIFORNIA 


6.00 P. M. The “OWL”’. 

Arrive San Francisco 8.50 A. M. 
7.30 P. M. Number 49 

Arrive San Francisco 1.25 P. M. 
10.00 P. M. Number 7 

Arrive San Francisco 7.50 P. M. 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street 
Phones 10171 Main 8322 


STATION: 
Fifth and Central 
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SIX 
DAILY 
TRAINS 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND, ALAMEDA AND 
BERKLEY 


COAST LINE 


100 MILES ALONG THE OCEAN 
SHORE 
7.25 A. M. The “Coaster’’. 
Arrive San Francisco 10.55 P. M. 
8.00 P. M. The “Lark’’. 
Arrive San Francisco 9.45 A. M. 
10.15 P. M. San Francisco Passenger 
Arrive San Francisco 3.30 P. M. 


VALLEY LINE 
THROUGH THE “INLAND EMPIRE” 
OF CALIFORNIA 


6.00 P. M. The “OWL”’. 

Arrive San Francisco 8.50 A. M. 
7.30 P. M. Number 49 

Arrive San Francisco 12.50 P.M. 
10.00 P. M. Number 7 

Arrive San Francisco 7.50 P. M. 


Southern Pacific 


First in Safety 


Los Angeles Offices 
212 West 7th Street 
Phones 10171 Main 8322 


STATION: 
Fifth and Central 
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ABOUT 
YOUR 








HE NEAT appearance of 
T your business stationery 
and advertising schemes is 
an important factor to you, Mr. 
Business Man. The character 
and dignity of your business is 
enhanced by the like qualities 
aE pei printing. Good paper 
and good printing are essentials 
to your business success that 
should not be ignored. 
§ Books and booklets, trade 
ublications, magazines, cata- 
ogues, prospectuses, brochures, 
wax a special rulings—in fact 
EVERYTHING printable—are 
handled by this firm in a thor- 
ough and up-to-date manner. 








Publishing 
Will A. Kistler Company 


PRINTING 


Bookbinding 


946 S. Los Angeles 
Street 


LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 
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When Planning an 
Outing Remember 


Mt. Lowe 


AMERICA’S GREATEST MOUNTAIN 
SCENIC TRIP REACHED BY TROLLEY 
FROM ALL POINTS ON PACIFIC ELEC- 
TRIC RAILS. 








ASK YOUR NEAREST AGENT For a folder 
and Fare from his station. 





No little journey in all America affords 
the traveller such variety of scenic beauty, 
through such wild, rugged grandeur, and 
with so much comfort to himself. Five 
trains daily leave Los Angeles Main 
Street Station for Alpine on the famous 
mountain at 8, 9 and 10 a. m.; 1:30 and 
4 p. m., making the journey in two hours 
through Wonderland to the mountain top. 
The daily fare from Los Angeles is $2.50 
for the round trip, with an excursion fare 
available Saturdays, Sundays and Holi- 
days of $2.00. Purchase excursion tickets 
from agents at Los Angeles or Pasadena 

they are not sold by conductors on 
cars. Excursion fares are to be had for 
parties of 30 or more passengers. Organ- 
ize a party of your friends for this most 
delightful journey. 


Pacific Electric Railway 

















ALBEMARLE 
° APARTMENTS ° 


The Highest-Class, Most Exclusive 
and Best-Appointed 
Small Apartment House 
in the City 


Splendidly located in the heart of the finest 
residential section 
TWO, THREE and FOUR-ROOM SUITES 
Rates Moderate. Cuisine the Best. 





A First-Cl@#s Dining Room in Connection 
having a®omey air and refinedly Bohemian. 
Single Gentlemen given hotel service. Every 
aim made to-make the entire house an ideal 
home. 

= 


THE Albemarle, 2343 SCARFF STREET 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


©} ©) 


00 AMOK 
P70; Tip) ps | In Adam’s 


Be first to enter this new big pay- T’ 
ing business in your town. Open 
kets. Let the dollars pour in. 
. Automobile business growing fast 
ans More Tires to Mend. — —— 
Enormous field for tr repairing. Fanctures end 
owouts are common ires 
need retreading and vul- A Magazine of Outdoor Individualism. 
canizing. Something go- Elmer Willis Serl, Editor-Gardener 
ing wrongall the time. ‘ ‘igen 
‘housands forced to buy Carthage. : : Missouri 
new tires because they 
can’t get old ones fixed. 
L my of the old ee For the Sons and Daughters of Adam, who have 
— every corner-a ‘ inherited the Homestead, with all the brooks, 
marsh lands, tree-dotted hillslopes and rock-strewn 
| night. mountains, 

make same proposition For the Sons and Daughters of Adam, who have 


over again--only ten times , : ; ‘ 
bigge: oe and em Users of inherited his nature, and are not ashamed of it. 


Haywood K ire oe pais pe For all such individuals, the Truck called IN 
Te wales “A entawe bas ADAM'S GARDEN is grown by the Gardener 
$18 profitin a day.” Another and passed around six times a year to those who 
: man sie bought s pipae we yom, send FIFTY CENTS. A sample copy will be 
er, writes he has cleare R anywhere for ten one cent stamps 
over $3,000.00. Be the first to CS SAPO TUE Se , aga 
start. Experience unnecessary, You — 
learn quick. Simply follow directions. — 
4 Business comes fast and easy. 


A 2 

Repair Tires at Home Youre , pres . 

repair father’s tires---get the money Elmer Willis Seri, Editor 

he geve aesngewen. Get the neighbors 

wor u owners--repair your own 

tires--save money--have outfits for M_M .} A RD N 

home use. Anyhow investion ate. Send INA DA G E 
today for catalogue capaiaing wonderful 


money making possibilities in this field. ; 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO., Carthage, Missouri 
Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


have been established over &@ years. By our system 

of paymentsevery family in moderate circumstasces 

can own a VOSE piano. We taxe old instruments 

im exchange and deliver the new piaszo ia your 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COC. Botten, Maw 
PLEASE MENTION “OUT WEST” WHEN WRITING TO ADVESTISERS. 
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One of the most sirtking grouhs on the grounds of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition at San Francisco This group stands directly opposite thé 
main exposition entrance at Scott street and symboltz tr bh o human 
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